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BY THOMAS CAMPBELL. 
Dear Horace, be melted to tears ; 
For I’m melting with heat as I rhyme ;— 


Tis no joke to be caught ‘in its clime. 


With a shaver from France who came o’er, 
To an African inn I ascend : 
I am cast on a barbarous shore, 


Where a Barber alone is my friend. . 


Do you ask me the sights and the news 
Of this wonderful city to sing? 

Alas! my hotel has its muse ; l 
But no muse of the Helicon’s spring. it 


My windows afford me the sight 
Of a people all diverse in hue: 

They look black, yellow, olive, and white, ‘ 
Whilst I, in my sorrow, look blue. 


Here are groups for the painter to take, 
Whose figures jocosely combine,— 

The Arab, disguised in his Laik,* 
And the Frenchman, disguised in his wine 


In his breeches, of petticoat size, 

You may say, as the Mussulman goes, 
That his garb is a fair compromise 

*Twixt a kilt and a pair of small-clothes. 


The Mooresses, shrouded in white, 

Save two holes for their eyes that give room, 
Seem like corpses in sport or in spite, 

That have slily whipp’d out of the tomb. 


The old Jewish dames make me sick : 
If I were the Devil, I declare, 

Such hags should not mount a broom-stick 
In my service, to ride through the air. 


But, hipp’d and undined as I am, 
My hippogriff ‘s course I must rein, 

For the pain of my thirst is no sham, 
Though I'm bawling aloud for Champagne. 


Dinner 's brought; but their wines have no pith,_— 
They are flat as the Statutes at Law; 
And for all that they bring, my dear Smith, 
Would a glass of brown stout they could draw 


O’er each French trashy dish as I bend, 
My heart feels a patriot’s grief ; 
And the round tears, O England! descend, | 
When I think on a round of thy beef. 
| 


Yes, my soul sentimentally craves 
British beer.—Hail! Britannia, hail ! 

To thy flag on the foam of the waves, } 
And the foam on thy flaggons of ale. | 


Yet I own, in this hour of my drought, 
A dessert has most welcomely come ; 
There are peaches that melt in the mouth, 
And grapes blue and big as a plum. | 


There are melons, too, luscious and great ; 
But the slices I eat shall be few ; 

For from melons incautiously eat, 
Melon-cholic effects might ensue. 


1 


** Horrid pun!’ you'll exclaim ; but be calm, 
Though my letter bears date, as you view, 
From the land of the date-bearing palm, 
I will palm no more puns upon you. 
* A mantle worn by the natives. 


—— 


THE MATRIMONIAL IRIS. 
Transplanted from heaven, her own native skies, 
Came woman, an angel, to consecyate man ; 
And the fire that e’en tears cannot quench in her eyes, 
First lit the love-flame that in Eden began. 


Then a tear, now a smile—-’tis the type of our loves— 
A shower and sunshine that mingle together ; 

And I vow by dear Venus, her swans, and her doves, 
They look Jike the rainbow of honeymoon weather. 


So you be the shower—the sunshine am I ; 
Or you be the sunshine, and I'll be the shower ; 
It matters not which—if you'll waft but a sigh, 
And promise your rain-beau to wed in an hour. 
—_— 


LETTERS FROM THE SOUTH. 
By Thomas Campbell. 
Lerrer I. 
Algiers, 19th Sept., 1834. 

My dear Friend,—One day that I was in the King’s library at Paris, exploring 
books on ancient geography, | cast my eyes on a point of the map* that cor- 
responds with the site of this city. Its recent eventful history fshed full on my 
thoughts, and seemed to rebuke them for dwelling on the dead more than the 
ving. Phe question of how widely and how soon this conquest of Algiers may 
throw open the gates of African civilization, is it no# gnfinitely more interesting 
than any musty old debate among classic ¢opographers? To confine our studies 
‘oO mere antiquities is like reading by candle-light with our shutters closed, after 
the sun has risen. So I closed the volume I was perusing, and wished myself 
with all my soul at Algiers. Ah, but the distance—the ** mare s@vum et impor- 
‘uosum” of Africa—the heat that must be endured—and the pestilence that may 
be encountered—do not these considerations make the thing impossible? No, 
hot impossible, I said to myself, on second thoughts; the distance is not so 
sreat, and the risk of contagion has been braved by thousands with impunity ; I 
will see this curious place. I went to my friend, M. Galignani, and told him my 
intention ; he introduced me to Mons. Lawrence, who was soon to return to the 
Colony as the Procureur du Roi. M. Lawrence, with the greatest friendliness, 
‘ent me about a dozen books relating to the colony, and offered, if 1 would ac- 


Company him in the mail-post to Toulon, to procure me a passage from thence 
to Algiers in the Government ateam-packet. Unfortunately for me, I had too 
m 


Ich baggage to be accommodated in the mail, so I had to set out in the dili- 


sence, trusting to meet with M. Lawrence at Marseilles. AsI travelled night 
ayes 


* The ancient Roman city Icosium 


character for a twelvemonth past; but farther back the recommender could not 
speak for him, and there was a mystery over his anterior biography which makes 
me feay he was only an outside resemblance of George. I engaged him, neverthe- 


cure a passport. 


| we went hither and yonder in search of some testimony as to his birth, which 
seemed to be as doubtful as that of Homer, only with this difference, that the cities 
where he alleged he had been born seemed to vie with each other rather in dis- | 
owning, than claiming, the honour of his nativity; and nobody would give him | 
| a passport. So I was obliged to embark alone—a knight-errant without a squire. | 


six days. 
| will easily imagine, when I tell you that twelve of us adult passengers, besides 
an obstreperous child of four years old, were potted alive in a cabin nine feet 
square. 
kept from being set on fire by the sun only by incessant buckets of water. It 
is true that we could sally from our den in the evening, and in the night-time we | 
had some repose, but it was constantly interrupted at day-break by the impious | 
brat I have mentioned, beating a toy-drum, and bawling lustily when it was taken 


' self after it. 
| threat. 
, tain down to the mousse, or cabin-boy, were all assiduously attentive to us. The | 
| Mediterranean trading-vessels have generally a bad character for feeding their | 


, his own verses on my naked ears. 


| ed, very tolerably happy. 


| same material lying on fields that are to be manured. 


mbarked at Toulon. A merchant-vessel was to sail for Algiers the next morn- 


The only day therefore 


A young man with an honest-looking countenance, who 
eminded me of your inestimable servant George, brought me a certificate of bis 


ed me in my utmost need. 
of Biron, whom I had supposed, from his appearance, to be some officer pretty 
high in the civil service ; but he told me that he was returning to his perru- 
, quier’s shop in Algiers. 
nity calls me to remember him as a most civil and serviceable friend, and I need 
not say that I associated romance with his name. 
and saw them safely through the Custom-house, 
landing in Africa—when I fell on my knees on the shore, like Scipio, but from 
exhaustion and not enthusiasm—is but indistinctly marked in my memory; but 
I recollect being glad that there were no ladies in the boat, for we passed many 
young Arabs, obviously grown to manhood, some of whom were fishing in 
| barges, and others swimming about, as naked as they were born. 
| also, that the native porters seized on our baggage with as much impudence as 
, if they had been at Calais, and that my languid spirits were much refreshed by 





and day, I had but a hasty view of the country, and when I reached Marseilles, | When the boat arrived that was about to take us ashore, I could not so much as 
found that the Procureur du Roi had got before me, and (as I concluded) was | t 
“EPISTLE TO HORACE SMITH, FROM ALGIERS. | ¢ ! 

EPISTLE . ’ ALG _ ing; I took a berth on board of her, being anxious to get across before the 
| season of the equincctial gales; I have since learnt that-these gales are not so 

punctual in their visits to the Mediterranean during the autumn as to other seas. 

Meanwhile, an advice which M. Lawrence had given me dwelt in my mind, 
Though the name of this place is All-jeers, | namely, by all means to take a servant with me from Europe, as the Algerine 
lodging-houses leave you very much to serve yourself. 
which I spent in the most interesting city of Southern France was devoted, not 
to seeing its turiosities, but to searching for the most valuable of all curiosities 
—a faithful domestic. 


ise to see my luggage put into it. It was then that a fellow-passenger befriend- 
This was a smart, intelligent, little man of the name 


However, if he was not in the civil service, his huma- 


He took charge of my effects, 
What passed in that hour of 


I recollect, 


ess. He said he was a British subject, and a native of Gibraltar ; but when I | the sound of some hearty whacks of his cane which my friend, the perruquier, 


ook hira to the British Consul, his answers were not so satisfactory as to pro- | bestowed on those infidels. 
He then recollected that he had been born at Cadiz; the | the nearest inn. 
| Spanish Consul, however, doubted the accuracy of his memory. 


liscovered that he was a native of Naples, but with no better success. 


! 


I sailed from Marseilles the 11th inst., and we crossed the Mediterranean in | 
That they were not in all respects the pleasantest days of iny life you 


| 
There was no refuge during the day-time on deek, for it seemed to be | 


| 


from him. At last the very mother who had boine him lost all patience; she 

threw his plaything into the sea, and threatened to send the little drummer him- | 
Several of us humanely, but in vain, implored her to fulfil her 

We were fortunate, however, as to our ship’s crew, who, from the cap- | 


passengers with tough salt fish, and laying to at meal-times, to make the rocking | 
of the ship an antidote to their guests partaking freely even of that sorry fare. 
But here we had excellent food and wine, though the passage-price was very 
mederate. One day we had even a féte and plenty of champagne ; it was when 
a brother skipper came on board and dined with us He was a strange mad-cap, 
who, not contented with being master of a ship, imagined himself also master of 
the * Belles Lettres” and philosophy. Nay, he was a poet to boot, and, to my 
misfortune, learning that I was a litterateur, he cruelly inflicted several dozens of 
It was a voyage altogether with many suffer- 
ings, but with some consolations. The cool of the evening gave us breath and 
appetite to sup upon deck, and, in order to promote cheerfulness, it was made a 
law that we should all sing after supper in turn, whether we could sing or not. I 
never recognised inore of the natural gaiety of the French character, and I fell in 
with it the more easily, inasmuch as that, bating the discomforts I have described, 
and in the absence of stomachic affliction, I was, as far as the mind is concern- 
The prospect of seeing a new quarter of the glohe, 
and of descrying even afar off Mount Atlas, with his head in the clouds and his 
feet in the sands of the desert—this prospect every now and then made my 
thoughts, I could almost say, delicious; and I blessed my fate that I had not in 
youth exhausted the enjoyment of travelling. 

We passed between the islands of Majorca and Minorca, but at too great a 


| distance tu observe distinctly the features of either of their shores. 


Early in the morning of tne day before yesterday, I awoke to the joyous sound 


of land having been discovered from the mast-head, and tothe sight of land- | 


birds wheeling around our sails. I should think that as far as thirty miles off 
we saw the whole portion of the Algerine territory, which stretches on the east 
along Cape Matifou, and on the west along the peninsula of Sidi Ferruch, where 
the French first landed in their invasion of the regency. At that distance, and 
even when you come nearer, by a gréat many miles, the view of Algiers from 
the sea is not beautiful. It is true that the tops of the lesser Atlas form a fine 
background in the south, but the prospect assumes not its full picturesqueness 
till you come almost within a mile of the shore Farther off, the city itself 
looks like a triangular quarry of lime or chalk, on the steep side of a bill, whilst 
the country-houses that dot the adjacent igigbts seem like little parcels of the 
On nearer approach, how- 
ever, the imagined quarry turns oft to be a surprising city, and the specks on 
the adjoining hills to be square and castle-like houses, embosomed in groves and 
gardens. 

No town that I have ever s@@n possesses, in proportion to its size, so many 


‘ contiguous villas as Algiers ; and their brilliance and high position give a mag- 


nificent appearance to this suburban portion of the coast. Meanwhile the city 
itself, when you come in full view of it, has an aspect, if not strictly beautiful. 
at least impressive from its noyelty and uniqueness. Independently, indeed, of 


| its appearance, its Very name makes the first sight of Algiers create no ordinary 


sensations, when one thinks of all the Christian hearts that have throbbed with 
anguish on approaching this very spot. Blest be our stars, that we have lived to 
see the chains of slavery broken here, and even about to be unrivetted on the 
other side of the Atlantic! But, without these associations, the view of Algiers 
is interesting from its strangeness to an European eye. It is walled all round in 
| the old style of fortification, its whole mural cureuit being, I should think, about 
a mile and ahalf. It forms a triangle on the steep side of a hill, the basis of 
which is close to the sea, whilst its apex is crowned by the Cassaba, or citadel. 
That strong place was the palace of the last Dey. His predecessors had dwelt 
at the foot of the town; bat so many of them had died a violent death, that 
Hussein Pasha thought a higher position would enable him to take better care of 
his loving subjects and faithful Janissaries ; ‘so he removed quietly one night, 
with all his treasures, tothe Cassaba. Farther off, on a still higher hill, stands 
the Emperor’s Fort—so called from having been built by Charles V.—which 
commands the whole town. The terraced and square houses which rise, seem- 
ingly condensed, close behind one another, are, like the forts and city walls, all 
washed with lime, and dazzling as snow. 
These objects, together with the pier and light-house, the batteries, lined, tier 
over tier, with hundreds of enormous cannon on the sea-side rocks, give an im- 


posing aspect to the city that seems to justify its old appellation of ** Algiers the | 


warlike.” At the same time the mosques and minarets, surmounted by the 
crescent, remind you that you are now among the Muslems; whilst a palm-tree 
which is visible, though remotely, seemed to me like a graceful characteristic 
feather on the brow of an African landscape. 

I had soon, however, a less agreeable indication than the palm-tree of having 
got to a southern latitude. There was no keeping below when one came close 
to so interesting a scene; and, as they advanced, the deck became burning hot 
The officers of health, as they are called, detained us for two hours in the har- 
bou~, gasping and execrating them, before they would visit the ship and permit 
us to land. I had been recently so sick as to bring up blood. I now grew fever- 
ish, faint, and almost blind. I felt bereft of every faculty except my fancy, and 


that was ill-naterediy busy in perswading me, falsely, that I was about to die. 
. . i 


Afterwards he | like the ship which I had quitted. 
In fine, , sensation was thirst, but the roof. the floor, and the sides of my apartment were 
| all sheer masonry, and there was neither bell nor other means of summoning a 


| paved with marble. ) 
| its quadrangle, tier over tier, to the height of three stories, remind you of our old 


Without the aid of his arm I could not have got to 
On reaching the hotel, its solid walls seemed to me to rock 
I threw myself ona bed; my predominant 


waiter. My faithful Biron, however, soon returned to my relief. He procured 
for me lodgings anda servant. I slept soundly that night, except when 1 was 
shortly, but not unpleasantly awakened, by the @haunt of the Mouzeens on the 
minarets, proclaiming the hour of prayer. 

I now write to you from lodgings which I have taken in the house of M. Des- 
cousse, a respectable merchant in Algiers, who was formerly a captain in Napo- 
leon’s cavalry, and is at present colonel of the Mational foot-guards of Algiers. 
The national foot-gr ards, I understand, amount to between five and six hundred ; 
there is a national horse-guard also, but it reckons only.one company. M. Des- 
cousse’s house formerly belonged to the Aga of the Janissaries ; it may be sur- 
passed by one or two mansions of Algiers in gilded alcoves, sculptured fountains, 
and other ornaments, but, upon the whole, it is a fair sample of the best Algerine 
habitations. From the street you enter into the lowest, or ground floor, which 
is dimly lighted by a window over the door. The main apartment here is em- 
ployed by my landlord as a porter’s hall; but, in bygone times, the Aga, sur- 
rounded by his servants, used to sit in it smoking his pipe and receiving visitors. 
On one side of this gloomy hall there are vaulted apartments which were formerly 
used as stables; but since the Christian conquest of Algiers, they have been 
converted into wine-cellars. From the ground, you ascend by two flights of 
white marble stairs in full daylight. and to a court.of some thirty feet square, 
This court, with a gallery passing in front of each side of 


English inns; only it is more elegant, and the white marble pillars, contrasted 
with the green and yellow glazed tiles that line the staircases, as well as the 
arches and floor of each gallery, produce arich effect. From these galleries, 
large and handsome folding doors of wood, curiously carved, open into the rooms. 
The internal aspect of the house, as you look up to it from the court, is upon the 
| whole imposing, and on the terrace of the uppermost story there is a command- 
| ing and magnificent view of the city, the sea, and its ships, and the distant moun- 
‘tains. To save the eyes from being painfully dazzled, it is however necessary 
‘to consult this prospect either by moonlight or by mitigated daylight. Here [ 
| meet with my fellow lodgers in the cool of the evening, among whom is Dr, 
| Reviére, physician to the civil hospital, an intelligent, far-travelled, and accom- 

plished man. He distinguished himself much in Egypt by his skilful treatment 

of the plague. His lady is a fair daughter of Pennsylvania. In the Turkish 
| time, men were not privileged to walk on these roof-terraces ; the women enjoy- 
| ed them alone, and used to visit each other by climbing ladders up and down to 
| the contiguous houses. Hitherto 1 have seen no Moorish ladies upon them ; 
| but the Jewesses ogle their admirers en the heuse-tops with a sort of feline 
| familiarity. 

| Notwithstanding all this showy architecture, the apartments of the Moorish 
houses are gloomy and comfortless. ‘They have a few loop-holes in the outer 
wall towards the street, but receive their air and light principally through win- 
dows that look inwardly upon the court. ‘These windows, which are latticed 
either with black or white iron, and without glass, except where Europeans have 
put it in, give the mansion a look of what it was reully meant to be, when con- 
structed—a family prison, where it was as easy to watch the inmates as in any 
of our most approved penitentiaries. Niches in the walls, which have generally 
doors, serve for presses and cupboards, One side of each quadrangular story, in 
an Algerine house, contains only one long and narrow room, but a show of three 
apartments is made out by a wall, built half-way up to the right and left of the 
central room, which faces to the door. At the risk of broken bones, you ascend 
by a ladder to the top of these walls, and there you find anew floor of giazed 
tiles in either side-room, witha curtain hung from the roof so as to form two 
quasi apartments. Until the French arrived, a chimney was unknown to the 
Algerines, except in their kitchens, or, peradventure, in the house of a foreign 
consul; and it is still difficult to find lodgings with such a comfort. Yet the 
climate, they tell me, is very chilly in the rainy months; and a Frenchman whe 
has been in Norway declares to me that be had suffered less from the cold there 
than here. The sole objects of Moorish house-building seem to have been to ex- 
clude the heat and confine the women. 

Lerrer II. 





| 


Algiers, Sept. 29th, 1834. 
I have hitherto perambulated only a part of this city, but I understand it con- 
tains 153 streets, 14 blind alleys, and five places that can be called courts or 
| squares ; of the last of these, however, only the grand square near the sea is of 
any extent. Thanks tothe demolitions made by the French, it is spacious and 
commodious. As to the rest of Algiers, it is, with the exception of one or two 
stieets, a labyrinth of the narrowest, gloomiest. and most crooked lanes that were 
ever inhabited by human beings. In many of them two persona can scarcely 
walk abreast ; and if you encounter an ass laden with wood, it behoves you to 
pull up cleverly to one side, if you wish to keep your lower venter from being 
torn up bya protruding faggot. This narrowness of the streets is, no doubt, 
some protection from the heat, and from the rain also, where the houses join 
their projecting upper stories into an arcade ; but the stagnation of air which it 
occasions, together with the steaming offal and decayed vegetables that meet you 
at every corner, make me wonder that Algiers is ever free from putrid fevers. 
There are, however, large covered sewers, which rid the city of much of its 
filth, and might carry it all off, if the streets were properly swept. The city is 
| also well supplied with water. There are four aqueducts whieb bring it from the 
neighbouring heights, and which feed sixty-four public fountains, besides seventy - 
eight in private houses. The sewers are said to have been constructed by the 
Romans in a city that pre-occupied the place of Algiers, For their acqueducts, 
| the Algerines were indebted, in 1611, to one of the Moors who had been driven 
out of Spain, and who, having discovered a spring’ near the Emperor’s Fort, 
about three-quarters of a mile from the city, laid his project for supplying the 
city with water before the Dey. It was approved of- and executed, and the pro- 
tector was well rewarded. Every fountain has a ladle chained to it for the common 
use, with some arabesque and sculpture on the stones, and an inscription which, 
| take it for granted, is a verse of the Korayn—probably recommending Adam's 
wine as a beverage, in preference to stronger liquors. The Mussulinans are 
fond of quoting texts from their holy book. On an exeeutioner’s sword I have 
seen inscribed, in golden /etters, ** God is merciful.” 
I account for my continuing to be interested in this ugly place, only by the 
novelty of objects which it presents. The diversity of the people and of their 
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She Albion. 











eostume is not only amusing to the eye. but it stirs up a curiosity in the mind 
respecting the histery of so many races, and the causes of their concourse. The 
“Grand Place,” as I have told you, affords the only tolerable promenade. Here, 
at the market-time of a morning, you see not only the various peopie, 
animal and vegetable productions of nature displayed in rich pictureequeness. It 
has been a perfect treat to me, for several days, to lounge here before breakfast. 
How I long for the pencil of a Flemish painter to delineate to you the human 
figures of all complexions and dresses !—the turbaned Moor—the Jew, with his 


sly face, and his spouse Rebecca, with her yard-long head-dress behind her. I) 
could not pass even the Jew boys that blacken shoes, without being struck Ne. | 

ey | 
all speak French, and seem the happiest creatures onearth ; excepting, perhaps, | 
the half-naked negroes, who are always chattering and laughing loudest, in pro- | Beaumont sings, no more 


nimbleness of their tongues, and the comic play of their countenances. 


portion to the seantiness of duds upon their backs. I omit the Europeans, for 
they rather spoil the picture. Peculiarly striking is the looks of the Kabyles, 
the aboriginal highlanders of Barbary, who have, all of them, a fierce air, and, 
many of them, legs and arms that would not disgrace the grenadier company of 
the 42d. Taller, and generally slenderer, are the Arabs descended from those 
who conquered the country in the seventh century. They are distinguishable by 
vivid black eyes. shaped like an almond laid sidewise ; and though many of them 


but the | 





| of a man who, stripping his visage of all shame, and trembling in his very vitals, 
| places himself in the public way and stretches out his hand for charity,—he be- 
| queathed an awful lesson to humanity. When, in the Paradiso, he meets the 
shade of his ancestor, arid is told that he shall prove how salt is the taste of 
| the bread of others, and how hard the road is going up and down the stairs of 
| others,—he predicted the lot of hundreds of men of genius that were to succeed 
him, and behold in that shape of mighty want only a terrible shadowing forth of 
their own. Itis out of such sufferings indeed that the “ medicinal guns ” of 
poetry have been most frequently distilled. The muse gives what men deny — 
If she is the bane, she bas the antidote—if she exaggerates the actual chances 
of poverty, she can annihilate at least, its ideal evils. A great poet has said 
that men are cradled into poetry by wrong, and it is certain that, as Francis 


“than the man 
That travels through the burning deserts, can, 
When he is beaten with the raging sun, 
Half-smothered in the dust, have power to run 
From a cool river, which himself doth find, 
Ere he be slaked ’— “dn 
can the true poet, who is afflicted by poverty or wrong, withhold himself from 





look wretched and squalid, you see some among them whose better drapery and 

forms, and fine Old Testament heads, give them a truly patriarchal appearance. | 
] thought myself locking on a living image of antiquity, as I stood this morning | 
beside a majestic old Arab, whilst he made the camels he had led into the market 

kneel before him to be unloaded of their enormous cargoes of herbs and fruits.— | 
I felt “my very een enriched” at the sight of the vegetable treasures around me, | 
glowing with all thé colours of the rainbow—splendid heaps of purple grapes 

in one pannier, and oranges, peaches, lemons, pomegranates in another. Here 

were spread out in piles the huge and golden-hued melons and pompions, and | 
there the white garlic, “and the scarlet and green pepper-pods,” together with 

the brown melogines, an excellent pot-vegetable, in size, shape, and colour re- | 
sembling a polished cocoa-nut. Altogether the vegetable profusion here beats 
even that of Covent Garden; the only exception to its glory is, that their carrots, | 
turnips, and potatoes are smaller and dearer, in proportion to general prices, than 

with us. I was particularly astonished at the cheapness of Barbary-figs—ten 

for a sou—in Scotch, a bawbee. It is a fruit entirely distinct from the true fig. 
and, though sweet, is insipidly flavoured; but still it is nutritious, especially if | 
the stomach requires a slight astringent. I ceased to be surprised at its cheap- | 
ness, when I found that it grows wild on the road-side, and may be had for the | 
trouble of gathering. It is not an universal production over Barbary, but, where | 
it grows, the poorer Arabs live on it almost entirely during the weeks when it 
is in season. It is about the size of an ordinary lemon, and grows on the cactus- 
bush. This plant, the cactus, does not assume the shape of a tree till its leaves, 

which are about ten inches long, and an inch thick, twist themselves together | 
intoa trunk. It affords the singular phenomenon of leaf springing out of leaf. 
The leaves are thickly covered with prickles, which, when, they get into the 
flesh, are with much difficulty coaxed out of it. It is much used for hedges 
about Algiers ; but, if you should ever come to this country, my dear friend, I 
exhort you never to Jet your linen be spread out on the cactus. An affecting 
story is told of a Dutch family who lad a country-house near this city. In the | 
house there were five plump, interesting daughters, who, in an evil hour, gave | 
their garments to be washed to anignorant European laundress. She hung them | 
out to dry on these prickly bushes, and such evils were entailed on the lovely | 
wearers of them, that they could neither sit nor recline with comfort, for a week | 
or two afterwards. There is also a fish-market here; but its smell not beingso | 
inviting as that of the vegetables, I took an informant’s word for it, that the 


fishes are the same with those caught on the opposite coast of the Mediterra- | 
nean. 

Among the indigenous quadrupeds, the stately camels, of course, are first to 
command your attention. Their tall slender foals, with their curly fleeces, look | 
as gentle as lambs; but in the grown animal's physiognomy there is a ferocity 
which is not always absent from his real character. The camel is not that meek | 
animal which report generally leads us to suppose him. I went up to pat one of 
them, but he showed his teeth with so menacing a cry, that I made a precipitate | 
retreat from him. He is particularly fierce in the rutting season, and is then 
sometimes dangerous even to his native owner. It is true that the Arab con- 
trives almost always to manage and attach him, though he loads him heavily, and 
treats him often to hard fare, even now and then to a blow; but, on the whole, 
the Arab deals kindly with him, and gives him good provender when he can 
afford it. The animal, in fact, grows up like a child under the tent of his 
master, partakes of his plenty as well as his penury—enjoys his song, and un- 
derstands his biddings. His docility springs from habit and affection—nay, we may 
almost say from moral feeling ; for he rebels when his temper is not sagaciously 
managed. When the french came to Algiers, and got possession of camels, 
they thought that their obcisance might be enforced, like that of mules and 
asses, by simple beating: but the camels soon showed their conqgnerors that 
they were not to be so treated, and that both their kick and their bite were rather 
formidable. 

The horse here may be believed to have degenerated from the old Numidian 
breed ; for he is lanky, and seldom elegantly shaped, and he never shows the 
blended fire and muscle of a prime English horse. Yet I am told that his har- 
dihood and fleetness are often astonishing, and that his speed in sweeping down 
declivities would tax the horsemanship of an English jockey. It is surprising 
how safe and serviceable these animals are, though never mutilated. ‘They will 
certainly give a snap at times, both in joke and earnest, but they are seldom 
vicious ; and I am just come from seeing a * cheval entier,” a beautiful creature, 
who will put his paw into your hand for the bribe of a sugar-plum. ‘The mules 
are large and powerful. Of the asses there are two kinds—one, of the true old 
biblical size, that might take Saul upon his back ; the other, very dirainutive, 
and most wretchedly treated. In the streets you are never a inoment without 
hearing the ery of * Harri, harri, from a human brute of a driver, who is urging 
the speed of some of these unfortunate little donkeys. and making them feel his 
command by goading them with an iron spike on that part of their hips where a 
wound has already been made and left open. 

I have seen no sale of live cattle in tke square, unless you give the name of 
cattle to a poodle-dog, araton, a monkey, or a caged wild cat, which is now and 
then offered for sale. I was particularly struck yesterday with the beauty of one 
the last of these animals. She lay so sleekly and gracefully on her bed of staw, | 
that if she had been tried for killing birds and rabbits, I could not have condemned 
her. Near her was a long-nosed animal, which the French call a raton, about 
seventeen inches without the tail, though I believe he has nothing of the rat 
about him but his name, for his eyes are gentle. and he suffers himself to be 
caressed. [am told, however, that he is treacherous, and a devil among the 
poultry. 

Still more was I fascinated by a white, sagacious poodle, who whined in my 
face, and beseeched me to buy him, in adog-lingo more persuasive than Cice- 
renian Latin. He told me all about it, and how cruelly hard it was io be 
standing the live-long day, tied by a string to the hand of his salesman. | 
bought him, and took him home; was ever dog in this world so happy? I 
thought he would have gone mad with joy. The French maid-servant exclaim- 
ed, as he ramped up and down, * I/ est fou—il est fou.” Unhappily for her- 
self, the puor cat of the house encountered him. He seized her by the nape of 
the neck, but without hurting her, except that her pride was offended, and 
gulloped round the gallery with her, as she uttered hissing and gurggling 
eounds from her throat, and sprawled with ludicrously unavailing efforts to 
scratch him. At last he dropped her, and, coming to an open window, showed 
his contempt of Mohammedan delusion. by howling in exact accordance with 
the voice of an old Mouzcen, who was proclaiming the hour of prayers from an 
Opposite mosque. 

But the most popular candidate for purchase at Algiers is a small tail-less 
monkey, about a foot and a half inheight. ‘These gentlermen, though the most 
diminutive of the simious tribes in Barbary, are more formidable when they 
congregate and get shelter among the woods about Collo and Bougia, than the 
wildest beasts of the forest. ‘They devastate ina single night whole orchards 
and corn-fields. They are cunning and regular in their tactics, having leaders, 
sentinels, and spies. ‘They have a regular discipline, and a system of warfare : 
at least I have been told so. No traveller ts accountable for a!| that he relates 
upon hearsay; it is enoughif he quotes his authorities, and | can assure you 
that a highly respectable French drummer gave me bis word of honour as to the 
fact, that the monkies of Bougia are well officered, and that their commander- 
in-chief has a regular staff. Query, might he not meana switch!’ Yet, for- 
midable as they are in their strategics, the natives contrive to make many of 
them prisoners. The Kabyle peasant attaches a gourd, well fixed, to a tree; he 
puts some rice into it, and strews some grains at the aperture to show that there 
may be more within, making a hole just large enough to admit the paw of the 
monkey. Unfortunate pug puts in his open paw and grasps his booty, but is 
unable to draw it back, because it is clenched, and he is not wise enough (0 think 
of anclenching it. Hence he remains, as the law phrases it, with ‘ Ais person 
attached,” and is found next morning, looking, you may suppose, very foolish and 
penitent. The olden custom was to put him instantly to death, but, as he will 
now fetch twenty francs at Algiers, he is sentenced only to transportation, so 
that the monkeys are at least one part of the population who have been benefit- 
ted by the arrival of the French.—[T'o he continued.] 
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CUSINGS OF SHAKSPEARE. 
} » : r ; 
lime Purgatorio, discovered an exact portrait of his | 


own sufferings by exlibiting witha terrille and designed obscurity the misery | 


| feelings and thoughts, and his griefts he kept for private circulation. 


venting his emotions in the highest strains of poetry. Thus are the noxious par- 
ticles of evil in such hard destinies completely carried off from the world, and 
the forked shafts of misery played with unhurt ! 

Shakspeare was not exempted from this ordinary fate of poets. His struggles 
with poverty, so far as they are actually known to us, I have already traced in 
these papers. To these I may add some illustrative passages from his own 
cunfessions. 
hours of labour “ hastening to their end”— 

“ Each changing place with that which goes before 
In sequent toil all forwards do contend.” 
and on another occasion he affectingly complains of being ‘‘debarr’d the benefit 
of rest,” for that 
‘“‘ day’s oppression is not eas’d by night, 
But day by night and night by day oppress’d ; 
And each, though enemies to either's reign, 
Do in consent shake hands to torture me, 
The one by toil, the other to complain 
How far I toil, still farther off from thee.’’ 
Struggle as he may, he cannot throw off the heavy weight of this,— 
i day doth daily draw my sorrows longer, 
And night doth nightly make grief’s strength seem stronger !”’ 

But yet it is not poverty and the necessities of toil that enter into the soul of 
the poet, so much as what he sees outside, and beyond, that ‘ working day- 
world” that is immediately around him. Observe the following sonnet. It isa 
proof to me that there is, perhaps, more of Shakspeare’s personal feeling dis- 
guised in ‘* Hamlet ” than in all the rest of his plays together :— 

“ Tired with all these, for restful death I cry,— 
As, to behold desert a beggar born, 
And needy nothing trimm’d in jollity, 
And purest faith unhappily forsworn, 
And gilded honour shamefully misplaced, 
And maiden virtue rudely strumpeted, 
And right perfection wrongfully disgraced, 
And strength by limping sway disabled, 
And art made tongue-tied by authority, 
And folly (doctor-like) controlling skill, 
And simple truth miscall'd simplicity, 
And captive Good attending captain Ill ;— 
Tired with all these, from these would I be gone !” 

But fate denies him this ; and he acquiesces in her award as cheerfully as 
he may. ‘There is a peculiar charm to me in the view of Shakspeare’s charac- 
ter which these private memoriais unfold. We never find that his personal re- 
grets withhold him from his public duties. These he still performs. The ofii- 
ces of life are, to the conscientious man, more than life, and these the poet 
neglects not. If the world is bad, it is only by active exertion we can make it 
better. ‘ What, man! ne’er pull your hat upon your brow !” 





his spirit falls back upon itself, and we discover the immortal poet pouring forth 
his mortal sorrows. He never confounded his knowledge with bis immediate 
It was a 
better mode than the poet Ovid's, who was not content with being querulous 
in his banishment, but must make his readers so, by giving them volumes of 
Tristia. 

Augustus Schlegel has said that he thinks Shakspeare considered the situa- 
tion of a player as a degradation at first only, ‘because he was seduced by the 
example of his comrades to participate in their wild and irregular manner of 


| lite. It is extremely probable,” proceeds that great critic, ** that, by the poetical 


fame which he acquired in the progress of his career, he was the principal means 
of ennobling the stage, and bringing the situation of a player into better re- 
pute.” This isan ingenious suggestion, but in the remarks which have already 
fallen from me in the course of these papers it has been sufficiently answered.— 
Schlegel, in support of his opinion, quotes one sonnet which bears quite a dif- 
ferent reference, and does not quote that une which characterizes the intrinsically 
humiliating tendency of acting, apart from any ill-deservings of its professors 
Although I have treated of this subject in a former paper, this chapter of the 
Confessions would be incomplete without the quotation of a portion of these 
sonnets [I have not hitherto given. ‘The following is that affecting passage, 
which I take to have been written before he had thrown off any of his great 
works, (it was published in Jaggard’s first surreptitious collection, and must 
have been written early.) and when, suddenly, he seems to have been startled 
with the thought, that, as a mere task-worker, he might cease to think his own 
thoughts, become subdued to the thoughts of others by daily working in them, 
and be at last unable to give forth those wonderful creations, with the throes of 
which his breast was heaving then :-— 
** Oh, for my sake do you with Fortune chide 
The guilty Goddess of my harmful deeds, 
That did not better for my life provide 
Than public means which public manners breeds ; 
Thence comes it that my name receives a brand, 
And almost thence my nature is subdued 
To what it works in, like the dyer’s hand! 
Pity me, then, and wish I were renew'd. 

In this, addressed, as all the sonnets of this description are. to his young 
friend, there is an evident allusion to the laxity of habits and manners which his 
profession had suffered him to indulge. ‘The following is not quoted by Schlegel, 
but it is a curious and emphatic ‘testimony, as I have before taken occasion to 
remark, that, whatever may have been his success as an actor with the audience 
in impressing ‘hem with the cunning of the scene, he most assuredly went for his 
acting to the only true source—his own heart. Well might he say that * he sold 
cheap what is most dear,” since he * coined hisbeart for drachmas.” His “ own 
thoughts he gored” that he might express the thoughts of others,—his own 
affections, newly reaped, he turned into a harvest of profit—for all but for him- 
self. 

** Alas! ‘tis true, I have gone here and there, 
And made myself a motley to the view ; 
Gored mine own thoughts, sold cheap what is most dear, 
Made old offences of affections new ! 
Most true it is that I have looked on truth 


| 
Askaunce and strangely.”’ | 


It is not my purpose to occupy the reader further with a question I have already 
discussed, but I may be permitted to subjoin an extract in illustration of the 
manners of the audience of those days ata new play (they have not greatly al- 
tered since), which were certainly not of a nature to subdue, at a later period of 
his life when he acted in plays he had written, this tendency of dislike to a 
profession which, in the jealous self-watchfulness of his fine character, Skaks- 
peare had feared, from the first, might hurt his mind. Fancy the poet playing in 
one of his own tragedies, to such an audience as is described in the following 
extract! ‘But the sport is a¢ a new play to observe the sway and variety of 
opinion that passeth it. A man shall have such a confused mixture of judginent 
poured out in the throng there, as ridiculous as laughter itself. One says he likes 
not the writing, another likes not the plot, another not the playing ; and sometimes 
a fellow that comes not there past once in five years, ata Parliament time or so, 
will be as deep mired in censuring as the best, and swear by God’s foot he would 
— stir his foot to see a hundred such as that is!” Such is criticism still, 
and sq 


“ Foreightcen-pence we sit 


The lord and judge of all fresh wit !” 


With his profession, then, notwithstanding its momentary triumphs, it is clear 
that Shakspeare was at heart discontented. I have before shown, that as soon 


as the opportunity came within his reach, by accession to considerable shares in 


the theatre, he removed his name from the list of the company. His affection 
for his brother actors continued nevertheless, and his last will showed he had 
notforgottenthem. He never vented his discontent on others. 


The very source 
of his weary sadness was the strength of his charity. 


The genius which made 
him feel more intensely, and suffer more strongly than other men, gave him more 
noble means of complaint and of endurance. 

And truly they were tested to the uttermost. In one of his sonnets he speaks 


In one sonnet he exhibits to his friend tke picture of his life, in 


It is only in the | 
solitude of his spirit, in the private recesses of his home and friendship, that , 
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of the impression which “ vulgar scandal had stamped » i ~*’ 
“ friends” had not been so considerate as he. With med p ti Rye His 
was not meted to him again. The ill-fated passion which I have in forme. . 
pers described, and the irregularities into which it betrayed him, would wt 
have been turned, by every engine of gossip and slander, into the — eee 
charging him with gross imputations of vice. Stung to the quick by there vd 
ports, he breaks forth at last into the following. A nobler lesson of rebuke “a 
mean baseness of slander was never written :— Ho the 


“Tis better to be vile, than vile esteem’d, 
When not to be receives reproach of being ; 
And the just pleasure lost, which is so deem’d 
Not by our feeling, but by other's seeing. 
For why should others’ false adulterate eyes 
Give salutation to my sportive blood? 
Or on my frailties why are frailer spies, 
Which in their wills count bad what I think good 2 
No—I am that I am; and they that level 
At my abuses, reckon up their own: 
I may be straight, though they themselves be level ; 
By their rank thoughts my deeds must not be shown.” 
And not the less conscious of his weaknesses was the divine poet, though th 
world’s exaggerated slanders wrung from him this self-vindication. The pti 
in his manner of turning from these scandals of the multitude, to repose, as ;; 
were, in the very strength of weakness, upon the bosom of his friend, bears with 
it a most affecting instructiveness. ‘* When ‘hou shalt be disposed,” he says 
“to set me light, ! 
And place my merit in the eye of scorn, 
Upon thy side against myself I'll fight.” 
It is the fashion with many to confess their failings with an ostentatious air as 
if they were as good as other people’s virtues. Contrast this with the modesty 
of Shakspeare ! : 

In a subsequent sonnet to his friend, he expresses with peculiar tenderness a 
feeling of deep melancholy, which it is easy to see has had its origin in some in. 
justice on the part of the world :— : 

** No longer mourn for me when I am dead, 
When you shall hear the surly, sullen bell 
Give warning to the world that Iam fled 
From this vile world, with vilest worms to dwell ! 
Nay, if you read this line, remember not 
The hand that writ it; for 1 love you so, 
That I in your sweet thoughts would be forgot, 
If thinking on me then should make you woe. 
Or if (I say) you look upon this verse, 
When J, perhaps, compounded am with clay, 
Do not so much as my poor name rehearse, 
But let your love even with my life decay,— 
Lest the wise world should look into your moan, 
And mock you with me after I am gone.” 
In another he says,— 
‘* Let those who are in favour with their stars, 
Of public honour and proud titles boast, 
Whilst I, whom fortune of such triumph bars,” 
And the feeling has a still more striking illustration (many could be adduced be- 
sides) in the ninetieth sonnet :— 
| ‘* Then hate me when thou wilt; if ever, now.— 
Now, while the world is bent my deeds to cross. 
Join with the spite of fortune, make me bow, 

And do not drop in for an after loss ;— 

Ah! do not, when my heart hath ’scaped this sorrow, 

Come in the rearward of a conqner’d woe ; 
Give not a windy night a rainy morrow, 

To linger out a purposed overthrow ! 

If thou wilt leave me, do not leave me last, 
When other petty griefs have done their spite, 
But in the onset come; so shall I taste 
At first the very worst of Fortune's might ; 
And other strains of woe, which now seem woe, 
| Compared with loss of thee, will not seem so.” 
It is impossible now to trace to their origin these complaints of wrong, but 
that serious cause existed for them there can be little doubt. But observe how 
little they influenced his greater writings, unless to temper them with more 
benignant charity! It is a delightful matter of contemplation. He—the “ so 
potent master,”’ the absolute governor of laughter and tears, the creator of 
passion and of thought, who strung the very chords of the human heart upon his 
lyre—is here exhibited wrestling like an ordinary man with the mean wrongs 
and petty accidents of the world, and vet leaving, in the record of those human 
sufferings, a lesson not less glorious or instructive than in the most godlike of 
his intellectual triumphs. He does not attempt to bear away opposition or in- 
jury, however unjust, by self-sufficiency or intolerance. He has obviously his 
wisdom still, his strength, his power over others and himself. Baffled by the 
unkindyess of his fellow-men, he will not use his genius to baffle the hopes of 
others. Feeling the wrongs of the world, he feels the allowances that may be 
,made for them. ‘* Beautiful usages are remaining still, ardent hopes, radiant 
aspirations!” When Dante was injured by his fellow-citizens, he worked terri- 
ble vengeance on them in one of the sublimest of poems,—for the memory of 
his injuries pursued him even into the immensity of eternal light, and his un- 
forgiving spirit, in the company of saints and angels, ‘ darkened at the name of 
Florence.” Shakspeare, suffering from the sense of wrong (not perhaps so 
deeply, but in these cases the effect is ever in a great degree independent of the 
amount of grievance), simply utters to his friend an involuntary sonnet of com- 
plaint, which is felt, as we read it, not as a declaration published to the world, 
but as asecret whispered to a chosen ear; and after heaving this sigh, as it 
were, from the fulness of his heart, proceeds to lay upon himself cheerfully the 
duties of life; to dream no more of the excesses of sorrow ; but to teach us 
in immortal comedies and ‘tragedies, that if every good quality and every good 
blessing were distributed in equal portions through the world, there would be 
less of gratitude, less of submission, less of hope, less even of contentment ; 
and that it is well for us that the web of our life is a mingled yarn, good and ill 
together; for that our virtues would be proud if our faults whipped them not, 
and our vices would despair if they were not cherished by our virtues. This is 
| the moral teaching of Shakspeare’s melancholy and discontentment. W hat- 

ever may have been his private losses and sufferings, he used them simply for 

the purposes of wisdom. He scorned to make the public a party to them, or to 

bring the evil thing near them. If the yoke of life presses heavily on us, we 

may use that very experience to make it light and supportable to others. Shaks- 

peare kept his personal emotions to himself, and gave the world his knowledge. 
There is not one of his deepest tragedies from which we do not feel after read- 
ing it better disposed to be happy ourselves and kind to others. In proportion to 
the greatness of the evil, is our sense and desire of the opposite good excited. 

Even his * Timon of Athens,” which we may suppose the effusion of the 
| mind when smarting most severely from recollected baseness and ingratitude, 
| leaves with us equally the effect of a noble satire against vice, or of an impas- 
| sioned invocation of virtue. It is anything but an argument for spleen. 
| Nor, be sure, did Shakspeare go unrewarded for this magnanimity of sorrow. 
| It was his fortune, while he strove thus to alleviate the sorrows of others, to 
| have his own lightened also. He felt his very calamity 

** Sweeten in the suffering pang it bears ;” 
and after the wholesome exercise of his imagination and genius, 
“return rebuked to my content, 
And gain by ill thrice more than I have spent.” 

Thus, the sonnet | am now about to quote is perhaps the most beautiful and 
| pathetic picture that was ever painted, both of the afflictions by which life “ 
| embittered, and of the affections by which life is eadeared; of the weary triais 
| to which it is exposed, and of the pure and peaceful enjoyments with which its 
| trials may be yet subdued :— 








as it 





“ When im disgrace with fortune and men’s eyes, 
I all alone beweep my outcast state, 
And trouble deaf heaven with my bootless cries, 
And look upon myself, and curse my fate, 
Wishing me like to one more rich in hope, 
Featured like him, like him with friends possess’d, 
Desiring this man’s art, and that man’s scope, 
With that I most eajoy contented least : 
Yet in these thoughts myself almost despising, 
Haply I think on thee,—and then my state 
(Like to the lark at break of day arising 
From sullen earth) sings hymns at heaven's gate ; 
For thy sweet love remember'd such wealth brings, 
That then I scorn to change my state with kings.” 
What manner of man might that be whose art or scope Shakspeare needed to 
| desire! But this is a modesty inimitable as his wonderful writings, and con- 
| veying to the heart, as I have already said, a lesson of equal truth and beauty- 
| Perhaps of greater. For in his writings the man, Shakspeare, soars above hu- 
| manity like a god ; whereas, here we meet him on the common ground of sul- 
| fering and necessity, whieh may be far more profitable to our moral sense, if, as 
the poet has said so beautifully, the human heart by which we_liye is kept in 4 
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sound and healthful state, not so much by gazing on the everlasting siars that 
ve above and at a distance from it, as by feeding on the humble roots that 
aie in the common path which we are destined to pass over, and inhaling the 
preath of those frail flowers of a day that spring up by its side. Such, so 
fragrant and so frail, are the sufferings of the man, compared with the glorious 
ye pieverments of the poet ' How refreshing it is even to feel that this divine 
get had his actual sufferings, when, as in the sonnet we have just read, we see 
;}so that even from them his natural affections derived an impulse in which suf- 
fering 10 the time, was lost. Besides, it is permitted us to trace through all 
personal confessions a man of irresistible fineness and gentleness of 
ature ; and this circumstance may add as much to the wisdom we derive from 
iove, a8 the exhibition of Shakspeare’s intellect in his plays adds to the wisdom 
we confess in admiration. For love is not due to intellect alone. Intellectual 
jowers are the leapers of the world (as Mr. Hunt remarked the other day in one 
of his delightful essays,) but only for the purpose of guiding them into the 
promised land of peace and amiableness, or of showing them encouragiug pic- 
ures of it by the way. They are no more the things to live with, ur repose 
with, apart from the qualities of the heart and temper, than the means are with- 
jot the end ; or than ** a guide te the pleasant spot is to be taken for the spot 
self, with its trees, health, and quiet.” 
“These remarks on the melancholy of Shakspeare may be appropriately closed 
with the following sonnet. It must have been’ written in the meridian of his 
je, while he was about forty, and before some of his great plays were written. 
Yet it is not the only one in which he anticipates for himself a ** confined doom.” 
Here he would seem to have been immediately influenced by some distrust of 
‘ye continuance Of bis intellectual strength ; some dread that that which had 
;ourished might consume him; some fear that the muse might desert him, and 
eave tenantless a ** bare, ruin’d choir.” Vain fears !— 
* That time of year thou may’st in me behold 
¢ When yellow leaves, or none, or few do hang 
Upon those boughs which shake against the cold, 
Bare, ruin’d choirs, where late the sweet birds sang. 
In me thou seest the twilight of such day, 
As after sunset fadeth in the west, 
Which, by and by, black night doth take away, 
Death's second self, that seals up all in rest. 
In me thou see’st the glowing of such fire, 
That on the ashes of his youth doth lie, 
As the death-bed whereon it must expire, 
Consumed with that which it was nourish’d by ! 
This thou perceiv’st, which makes thy love more strong, 
To love that well which thou must leave ere long.” 

What inexpressibly touching images this fine sonnet conjures up before us! 
What a noble comparison that is, of an avenue of trees with the upper branches 
eafless, to the vaulting of a gothic aisle with its roof shattered,—and of both 
tothe poet silenced by sickness or age, the husk of what he was, the empty 
image of his former beauty and glory ! 

The ‘*confined doom” which Shakspeare anticipated was fated to be 
realized. Having lived long enough to realize an independence, as well as an 
immortal name, his lite was suddenly closed. At the comparatively early age 
of fifty-two, while, with bis own sweet Avon running gently near him, he may 
have contemplated years of quiet rest, on the 23d of April, the anniversary of 
the day of his birth, he died! 

“So fails, so languishes, grows dim, and dies, 

All that this world is proud of. From their spheres 

The stars of human glory are cast down ; 

Perish the roses and the flowers of Kings, 

Princes, and Emperors, and the crowns and palms 

Of all the Mighty, wither'd and consumed !” 
And so the life of the poet of eternal nature passed away, but Ais crown and 
palm are destined to endure for ever !—[ To be continued. } 


—— 


EXTRACTS FROM A JOURNAL KEPT DURING A 
RESIDENCE IN LITTLE PEDLINGTON. 
Continued from the Albion of October 24. 
Tuesday, June 16th. ** Mr. Hobbleday wishes to see you, Sir. 
‘ir. What would you choose to have for dinner, Sir?” 
“ Tt is probable, Mr. Scorewell,” repied I, ‘1 shall not dine at home. 
say remember Mr. Hobbleday invited me to dine with him to-day.” 






lington again. Sadly disappointed, indeed; but don’t you let that interfere 
with your arrangements. Come, will you take a turn ?” 

Seorewell, who had just before come into the room, and heard the concluding 
part of the conversation, again presented his bill of fare, with—* Bill of fare, 
Sir. Now what would you choose to have for dinner, Sir?” Puzzled to guess 
what he intended by his emphasis upon the “ now ;” neither could I understand | 
what he meant by the odd twinkle of the eye with which he accompanied his 
question. | 

Whilst I was doubting over Scorewell’s bill of fare, Hobbleday amused him-_ 
self by breathing upon one of the window-panes, and anaking marks 
with his fore-finger., 

‘Draw ?” said he, in an inquining tone. ‘Told him I did. 

* Pretty accomplishment. I’ve a taste that way myself. Play the flute!” | 

Told him I did not. " 

_* Pity : you'd find it a great comfort. Besides—gets one into the best so- | 
ciety—at least I find it so in Little-Pedhngton. For instance, now, there's 
Yawkins, the eminent banker—hates me, yet invites me to all his music- 
parties. You'd think that odd, perhaps—not in the least. Why? Because he 
can't do without me. His daughter is a very fine performer on the piano-forte, 
I admit—first-rate—no more taste, though, than a bag-piper; yet, what would 
be the * Battle of Prague,’ or the overture to ‘ Lodoiska,’ without little Jack 
Hobbleday’s flute-accompaniment ' Ahem! malicious little creature that 
daughter of his. Never stops for you when she finds you sticking at a difficult 
passage, but rattles on, and finishes five minutes before you, merely to show her 
own skill. I had my revenge, though, the other evening. Caught her at fault 
ha! ha! ha !—my turn now, thoughtI; soon I went ; and hang me if I didn’t 
come to my last tootle-tootle-too, while she had still nearly a whole page to play. 
Tit for tat, eh?” 

“But what cause can Mr. Hawkins have for hating you, as you say, Mr. 
Hobbleday ?” 

“I did him a service, my dear Sir; and, with some people, that is cause 
sufficient. You must know that—ahem! You don’t want Scorewell, eh ? 
Scorewell, you may leave the room. That is the most impertinent. prying 
rascal in all Little-Pedlington. He pretends to be busied in dusting the wine- 
glasses and decanters on the side-board, when, in fact, he is listening to your 
conversation. Whatever he hears he reports to our newspaper; and for that 
he receives his paper gratis. Between ourselves, he is not the only one in this 
place I could mention who does the same thing.” 

‘Are these rivals in the same trade?” thought I, “or which of them is it 
that belies the other? Oh! Little-Pedlington! Ah! Little-Pedlington ! if 
these be thy doings Yet, no; Scorewell shall, upon Hobbleday’s testimony, 
be written down a putlican of moderate honesty ;—Hobbleday, upon the word 
of Scorewell, shall stand recorded what eye, methought, had never seen, what 
tongue had never named, in this all-perfect place—a humbug ; but that either 
of them, or that any other Little-Pedlingtonian, should be suspected of No, 
no, ho; they are labouring under some strange delusion, and know not what 
they say. This, for mine own happiness, I must and will believe.” 

Hobbleday resumed :—‘ But respecting Yawkins. You remember the panic 
a few years ago, which, as Jubb describes it, ‘ Like roaring torrent overwhelmed 
the Banks !' Up at six in the morning, ‘my custom (as Shakspeare aptly says) 
my custom always in the afternoon.’ I was the first in Little Pedlington to hear 
of the greatcrash. Saw a traveller just arrived from London—long before the 
post came in—told me of this bank going in consequence of a run upon it, and of 
that bank going in consequence of arunuponit. Thought of my fiiends Yaw- 
kins, Snargate, and Co. No fear, though, for such a firm as that,—sound as a 
roach, at bottom. Yet prevention is better than cure, thought I; for if the 
Little-Pedlington bank should go, the credit of the world’s at anend. Well, 
Sir, what does little Jack Hobbledaydo? I'll tell you what he does. He runs 
to his friend Shrubsole, and knocks him up two hours earlier than his usval time. 
‘Shrubsole,’ says I, ‘don’t be alarmed ; there’s a tremendous run upon the banks 
all over England ; the consequence is they are smashing like glass. I know you 
| have cash at Yawkins’s, but be calm, and don’ press upon them, and your money 

will be safe. But should there be a run upon them to-day they must be ruined. 

You know my friendship for old Yawkins in particular; follow my advice, and I 

shall take it as a personal favour.’ From him I run to my friend Chickney.— 
knock him up. * Chickney,’ savs I, ‘don’t be alarmed; there’s a tremendous,’ 

&e. &e. &e. Well. Sir, from him I run to my friend Stintum; knock Aim up. 

*Stintum,’ says J,” &e. &c. Kc. 

Two o'clock.-—Hobbleday had already mentioned the names of nineteen per- 
sons to whum he had run, and repeated to me the same speech in precisely the 
same words as he had delivered it to each of them; always commencing with 






thereon | 











Bill of fare, 


You 


on a private day. Can't to-morrow. Thursday, I’m engaged. 









(* At last,” thought T)—but not towards the doer. His move, like a knight’s at 
chess, brought him, by a zigzag, only into another corner. Made the circuit of 
the room, read all the cards and advertisements that were hanging against the 
walls, whisthag all the time. 

“ Well, now—go I must. Sorry to leave you, for the present.” 

Can't account for it; but, on hearing these three words, you might—(to use 
Hobbleday’s own expreasion)—you might have knocked me- down with a feather. 

** By-the-bye, promised to take you to see my deas friend Rummins's museum 
me see ;—— 
aye, I'll send you a letter of introduction to him—’twill be the same thing—he'll 
do anything to oblige me. . Now, remember ; anything F can do to be agreeable 
to you whilst you stay in our place—command me. Sorry our little dinner-party 
can’t take place éhis time; but when you come again to Little-Pedlington— 
remember—come you must— positively won't take Ne foran answer. Everybody 
knows little Jack Hobbleday,—always willing to—always anxious te-——good bya 
—see you at Hoppy’s public breakfast to-morrow—good-bye.” 

Really he is an obliging creature; and notto avail myself ef his proffered 
civilities would be an offence. Strolled out—(fous o'clock and the thermometer 
at 82°)—and found the town deserted. Informed it was the feshionable day for 
walking to Snapshank Hill to see the view—only nine milee distant. How 
unfortunate am | that Hobbleday didn't acquaint me with this! for (with a 
tolerable telescope) one may look back and see the spire of Little-Pedlington 
church—the chief purpose of the pilgrimage. Approached a window wherein 
were exhibited several profiles in black, and a notice that “ Likenesses.are taken 
in this manner, at only one shilling each, in ore minute.” There was a full- 
length of Hobbleday—no. mistaking it—and of Mrs. Shanks, the eonfectioner ;. 
and of Miss Tidmarsh, with her poodle ; and of many others, the originals of 
which I knew not, but all unquestionable likenesses, no doubt; fes the works 
before me were Daupson’s. Recollected his “all-but-bseathing Grenadier ;”” 
recollected, too, Jubb’s noble apostrophe to him,— 

“Stand forth, my Daubson, matehless and alene !” 
and instantly resolved to sit to him for a black profile. 

My request to see Mr. Daubson was answered by a little girl, seated at a little 
table, and employed in preparing the happy canvass destined to reeeive immor- 
tality from the band.of the great artist: in other words, she was cutting upa 
sheet of drawing-card into squares of different sizes. 

“Mr. Daubson can’t possibly be disturbed just yet, Sir,” said she, with an air 
of importance befitting the occasion ; “he is. particularly engaged with a sitter.”” 

* Then,” replied I, * I will call again in an. hour or two, or to-mesrew, or the 
next day.” 

But,” contimed she, (not noticing what J said,)“if you wilk take a seat, 
Sir, for half a minute or so, he will see you. The lady has been with him nearly 
a minute already !" 

Recollected Daubson’s expeditious method of handing down to posterity his. 
mementos of the worthies of his own time—* perpetuating” is, I believe, the 
word I ought to use. And this word reminds me of an untoward circumstance 
which occurred (not in Little-Pedlingten, but at another equally well-known 
place—Paris) upon the occasion of a Welsh friend requesting me to take him 
to the studio of the Chevalier G , (unquestionably the best portrait-painter in 
France,) whose works he expressed a great desire to see. The name of the party 
introduced, which was well known, would have been a sufficient passport to the 
Chevalier, even had it not been countersigned by me, and he was received with 
flattering attention ; the painter himself conducting him through the studio, and 
carefully exhibiting to him his choicest productions. His poutraits.were of high 
merit as works of art, yet I must admit, he had not been fortunate in his originals, 
who certainly had not furnished his pencil with the most beautiful specimens of 
the ““uman face divine.”” My friend examined the pictures with great minute-~ 
ness, but made no remark, although the Chevadier understood English perfectly 
well. Having completed the voyage autour de la chambre, the painter, whose 
vanity was scarcely less than his politeness, turned towards his visiter with an 
evident, and no unnatural, expectation of some complimentary observation. The 
latter, having given one last and general glance round the room, exclaimed,— 
© Monsieur le Chevalier—what devilish infatuation can induce people to desire 
to perpetuate their d ‘d ugly faces !—Monsieur le Chevalier, I wish you good 
morning.” 

Resolved that the recollection of this aneedote should not be lost upon me on 
the present occasion. ‘ 

Ushered into the presence of the great artist. As it usually happens with 
one’s preconceived notions of the personal appearance of eminent people, mine, 
with respect to Daubson, turned out to be all wrong. In the portrait of Michael 
Angelo you read of the severity and stern vigour of his works ; of tenderness, 











* Well, Sir, from him I run,” &e. 


“Yes, Sir, with an 7f/, Sir. That’s why I ask y hat y se ft : 
: ly 1 ask you what you would please tu Greatly admire this method of telling a story, as I do my friend Major Borealls’ 


order, Sir. Mr. Hobbleday, as I said last night, Sir, is a nice b 
’ y, as ; , gentleman, but : ‘ : - - ; : 

ihe greatest humbug in Little-Pedlington. And then, Sir, if I might make | peered of joa who, ae woe see = longer time in telling you of his 
aes tell you, Sir, don’t say anything to him you would wish to keep, secret, car > Kook” “eens ane ‘toa pry piel particular in letting us have a 
Sir. { I< . , 

“T never do, landlord, to anybody,” said I. | tureen of very nice spring-soup at one end of the table ;’ then I say to Kaye, 

“ bey 9 I mean is this, Sir: he is very intimate with Mr. Simcox Rummins, | site mansiile Pens i chen rey ge “y oe rye prey poe owes 
unior, Sir, the editor of our newspaper, Sir; and people suspect whatever he Shed 5, -wigett shee se Be OADaT ; TROD 5 NT AS MSS, BSS, OF. 
hears he-———But here he ie, Sir” ‘ ? one P through the whole service, even to a biscuit with the dessert. The great advan- 

Mr. Hobbleday entered the room—stopped short in the middle—thrust his tage of this system is, that a vast deal of time is consumed by it; and they will 
hands into his pockets—looked at the clock—then at me—smiled with an air "°% be disposed to object to it whom experience has taught that human life is 
of self-satisfaction—again looked at the clock, when then (to borrow a Miltonic poe +e a ye treet > eae ond —, ae found bem ated 
form of phrase), “when then thus Hobbleday :"— expedients of this kind for * beguiling the time,” many hours would have 

“Do you see that? ‘Told you I would be here at twelve, and twelve it is to left at their own disposal for which they must have sought employment. Long 
aminute. That's what I call punctuality. Pride myself on being punctual. | live the Borealls and the Hobbledays of the world for relieving us of this care! 
a PE . F e . oy =—5 g ~ . , . . : 
To be sure it is no great merit in me to be so—nothing else to do—no business, Continued his story, in precisely the same form, through thirteen names more, 
ho eccupation—gentleman at large, as I may say—a hundred-and-ten pounds and then proceeded owe ‘ , he t Fi 
a-year, independent. And yet it is something to be proud of, nevertheless, eh ? Well, Sir, having taken all this trouble w te "the ory ; e ares oe 
ie, lai oer 29700 ware ening hn page Nom commen | nana een or seen snsel core etrpauteoes pe 
with me—if I do interrupt you, sayso. Never bore any body, if I know it— paktast. dees yy . ue 
hate to be bored myself. But some people have notact. Abem! No man is hands. Eleven-pound-two as I hope tobe saved! Bank opens at nine, thinks 
better acquainted with his own faults than I am with mine—sorry to say I have | 
many; but this I may safely say for myself, whatever else I may be, I am any- 
thing but a bore. But all owing to tact, eh? Can't endure a bore; and now, 
if | do interrupt you 

Assured him he did not—reminded him that I was prepared for his visit, and 
requested he would take a seat. 
straw hat upon the tabie—unbuttoned his nankeen jacket, and deliberately took ' 
off his gloves. Seemed—like rain, when one least desires it—regularly set in 
jor the day. 

“Sure, now, you have finished reading your newspaper? 
one respect, I dare say. 
versation, eh? 


going on in London till then. Eleven-pownd-two a great deal to me, though not 
much to a house like the Yawkins’s—I’ll go down quietly, as if [knew nothing, 
and draw my balance,—that can’t hurt them. 

nine—what do I see '—1'll tell you what I see. 





I see Shrubsole, I see Chickney, 


he had already mentioned, ending with] and I see Sniggerston ; all, with con- 
sternation painted on their faces, crowding about the door. Notwithstanding 
my request that they would not press vpon my friend Yawkins, there they all 
were—and before me, too! What was the consequence? I'll tell you. The 


Resemble me in t 
consequence was, the first ten or a dozen’that contrived to squeeze in were paid ; 


Reading a newspaper is all very well, but prefer con- 
Well, then, won't apologise for the interruption. Nothing equal 
to pleasant conversation ; for my part, | may almost say I live upon it ! Ahem! 
breakfast not removed—you breakfast late,eh! Now I breakfast at eight in 
summer, at nine in winter; and, what is very remarkable, have done so as long 
zs lean remember. Now I'll tell you what my breakfast consists of.” 
Obligingly communicated to me the fact, that he took three slices of thick 
brea l-and-butter, one egg, and two cupspf tea; adding to the interest of the 
iInjormation, by a minute detail of the price he paid for the several commodities, 
he quantities of tea and sugar he used, the time he allowed his egg tc boil, and 
us tea to draw; and also, by a particular description of the form and size of his 
eapot. Though early in the day, experienced a sensation of drowsiness, for 
Vuich (having slept well at night) I could not account. + 
“Dear me! exclaimed Hobbleday, as the clock struck ; “one o'clock, I | details. « ees : 
clare! How time flies when one is engaged in pleasant conversation! But | ** Dear me—no more I have— forgot the pvint. You must know, then, that 
ethaps I’m boring you, eh? If I am, say so. Abem! By-the-bye—a sad | be bas always declared—mark the black ingratitude!—that if Ihad not gone 
istppointment—never so put out by anything in my life. Had made vp my | Tnningall over Little-Pedlington, frightening his Customers by pes ante wes 
bind to one of the pleasantest afternoons imaginable. But Jubb can't come— | to be alarmed, and thus causing them to take him by surprise, he needn’t have 
engaged to dine with Rummins. No matter—we must arrange for some other | Stopped payment—till he thought best. 
coy. T won't let you off; so, let me see—or, no—fix your own day—now, | Here was another pause. Clock struck three. oe 
come; fix aday you must. But don’t say to-morrow—to-morrow is Hoppy’s 7 Three ° clock, as sure as I _—- : exclaimed my sg a pg ra 
Hay for his public breakfast at the skittle-ground; and on Thursday I’m engaged ‘* Gow who'd have thought that? But, as | said before, time ¢ aoe when od 
‘a rout at Mrs. Applegarth’s, who shows off her new drawing-room curtains— | 'S engaged in pleasant conversation. Have not Sageges 90 wr pe a oe, ker 
:d ostentation !"? fora long while. Afraid I’ve kept you at home, though ;—lost all your morning 
* Well, then,” said I, ** on Friday, if you piease.” —eh!—Ha there gues Shrubsole. Ahem !—the greatest boar in Little-Ped- 
’ . lington. He'll sit with you for three hours, and not saya word. A man of no 
conversation. —But you are thinking about something—eh !”’ 


ing nearly two hundred pounds—stop! a regular stoppage, Sir. I was at the 
tail of the crowd ; and when J saw the green door closed you might have knocked 
me down witha feather. However, at the end of two years, although the 
outstanding claims amounted to nearly a thousand pounds, a dividend was paid 
of four shillings in the pound: and now, Snargate drives his gig again, old 
Yawkins rides his cob, and, to the honour of our town be it said, the Little- 
Pedlington bank is as firm and sound as any in Europe. Never kept cash there 
since, though ; no more bankers for me—eleven-pound-two—the sight of that 
green door—no, no—one such fright ina man’s life is enough.” Here he pansed. 
Pe But,” said I, ** you have not told me the point of the story—the cause of 
| Mr. Yawkins’s hatred of you, which led you to favour me with these interesting 








* That's Rummins’s day for showing his museum; and on Saturday I tea 
iss Shrut Can't say, though, that her parties are at all i 
shook his arm, and, with a grave look, continued. * Hobbleday right. 

ndous play! Like aquiet, old-fashioned rubber very well ;—have no ob- | Major Mum. a silent bore - 
evento around game, in moderation ; but when it comes to three-penny | winter's evening, as mute as if he had but just issued from the cave of - ropho- 
s, and when, at loo, the lady of the house is so fortuna/e as to turn up pain | bins, and (as Jack Bannister said of Dignum) thinks he’s thinning ; the other 


" 
‘ ; ” 
4 ole. 1 my way re 
re he You understand : Thinking about Sir Gabriel Gabble, chattering bore, and 
mit One will sit with you téte-a-téte through a long 

















' . P rs . P 7 i es e Ant Stel ne 
iost every time she deals—ahem! But, tothe point. Sunday, of course, is | wiil chatter your very head off—his matter compounded of dull trivialities, 
tof the qnestion :—and—a ” } commonplace remarks, and the most venerable of old-woman's gossip—and calls 

: the qnes ;—and— s } f : Pes : . a. eke e » endared? 
ind on Monday, at the latest, I must return to town it conversation —Query 1. Which of the two is the least to be - san ! 
. . 1 ° } r 6] , | €  - — 7 lie j the . accident! ss ther ot 
No, no, I can’t consent to that! I must not be deprived of the pleasure of | Query 2. Were you to be indicted for that you did accidently toss the ihre at a 
‘ a . ace ° here > “ne » be yreanrT rat) ePvOU y 
cing you to my eminent friends. Do you positive/y leave us on Monday? inv of the like) out at window, whereby did ensue “a consummation devoutiy 
“ Positively ; business of importance which will require my presence 9 to be wished,” would not a jury of any sensible twelve of yourcountrymen return 
*¥ + ss CSS | ve } i i vv ql ; vi ¢ 
“ . : | _ ros sable Bore-icide ?”’ 
\o—won't listen to such a thing; for on Tvesday I shall consider you as | 4 verdict of “ Justifiabic Bore-tei ae # 7 
to dine with me ;—a week's notice to my eminent friends will secure Hobbleday rose to depart—but didn't Almost wished he would -Xpressec 
ny.’’ : an apprehension that ] was trespassing too far upon his patience a id good-nature 
et i : . : . ; 
. . - , : +1 . y det “ox hi sured me I didn he least Sorry, indeed, to leave me; 
1 our politeness and hospitality,” said J, ‘deserve a suit return on my | Dy Gefarneng nim. aa smog S bie ro ve , +s thing each finge 
Since you are so pressing in your invitation, it would be ungracious in me | butit was near his dinner-time Slowly drew on one glove, smoothing each unger 
ar pI ing j Wwitation, } ngraci im - ; , aw ees . ‘ 
: separately wit] ther hand lrew oO e other glove with (as the French 
it; so I will write to town by this night's post, anc, even at the risk | Separately wit 1 the other hand. Drew on the other gl ' ( ; 
€ inconvenience. will remain here ti i sav) le méme jeu. Deliberately took up his hat, looked into the crown of it, and 
incon nence, Wii I hal ) 4 il } ae - : - ; : ‘ paige : stall 
Ahem !—aha!—Never so flattered by anything in all my life; but, no— | whistled part of atune. Reiterated his regrets that I didn't play the flute: and 
a. - ’ : at d' nyvioing 1 a yi : nt, D | i? A fs + gated «ta . + (lt 
on't listen to it—wouldn’t put you. to inconvenience for all the world ;—say no | Tep* ated his assurance that I should find it a very great comfort. Made a move 


> aboutit; never mind my @isappointment ; we slial] see you in Little-Ped- * Proprietor of the Albion Hotel, Aldersgate street, 


As thus :—*" First of all I, | 


I; post won't be im till ten;-—probably the firm will know nothing of what is | 


Go—get there at a quarter before | 


Seated himself opposite to me—placed his | I see Stintum, I see [here he recapitulated the whole of the two-and-thirty names | 


but that could not last, you know ; human nature couldn't stand it: so after pay- | 


elegance, and delicacy in Raphael’s; in Rembrandt's, of his coarseness as well 

as of his strength; in Wandyck’s, of refinement; in all, of intefleetual power. 

| But I must own that. in Daubson, I perceived nothing indicative of the creator 

of the Grenadier.” Were I, however, to attempt to convey by asingle word @ 

| general notion of his appearance, I should say it is interesting. To descend te. 
particulars :—He is considerably bclow the middle: height ; his figure is slim, 
except towards the lower part of the waistcoat, where it is protuberant ; his arms, 
are Jong, and his knees have a tendency to approach each other ; face small, sharp, 

' and pointed ; complexion of a bilious hue, the effect, doubtless, of deep study ; 

| small grey eyes; bushy, black eyebrows ; and head destitute of hair, except ate 

the hinder part, where the few stragglers are collected and bound together pigtail- 
wise. Dress :—coat of brown fustian ; waistcoat, stockings, and smalls, black ; 

| silk neckerchief, black ; and, I had almost added, black shirt, but that I should 

hardly be warranted in declaring on this point upon the small specimens exhibited. 
Manners, language and address, simple and unaffected ; and in these you atonce 

recognized the Genivs.—Having told him, in reply to bis question whether I 

| came to be * done,” that I had ceme for that purpose, he (disdaining the jargon 

| common to your London artists, about “ Kiteats,” and * Bishop's half-lengths,’* 

and “ three-quarters,’ and so forth,) came at once to the point, saying— 

** Do you wish to be taken short—or long, Mister *” 

| Told him I should prefer being taken short. 

| «Phen get up and sit down, if you please, Mister.” 

| Unable to reconcile these seemingly contradictory directions, til} he.pointed 

| 

| 

| 


to a narrow, high-backed chair. placed on a platform elevated a few in¢hes above 
the floor. By the side of the chair was a machine of corious construction, from 
which proceeded a long wire.—Mounted, and took my seat. ‘ ; 

“ Now, Mister, please to look at that,” said Daubson ; at the same-time point- 
ing to a Dutch cuckoo-clock which hung up in a corner of the room, ‘ Twenty- 
{our minutes and a-half past four. Head, stiddy, Mister.” 

‘He then slowly drew the wire I have mentioned over my head, and down my 
| nose and chin; and having so done, exclaimed, “ There, Mister, now look at 
the clock—twenty-five minutes and a-half, What do you think of that ?” 

What could I think, indeed? or what could I do but utter an exclamation of 
astonishment! In that inconceivably short time had the “great Daubson ™ 
produced, in profile, a perfect outline of my bust, with the head thrown hack, 
| and the nose interestingly perked up inthe air. ‘ Such,” might Hoppy well 

exclaim, “ such are the wonders of art!” 

* Now, Mister, while I’m giving the finishing touches to. the picture,—that is 
to say, filling up the outline with Jngy-ink,—I wish you'd just have the good- 
ness to give me your candid opinion of my works bere. But no flattery, 
Mister ;—tell me what you really think. I like to be told of my faults ; E turn 
it to account; I improve by it.” 

Looked at the profiles hanging about the room 
* Beautiful !’—** Charming !”—** Exquisite !”—** Divine !” 

‘** So, so, Mister,’ said Daubson, rising, “I’ve found you out ; you are an 
artist.” 

“T assure you, Sir,” said I, “you are mistaken. 
of being a member of that distinguished profession.” 

“ You can’t deceive me, Mister. Nobody, excepting one of us, can know 
so much abont art as youdo. Your opinions are so just, it can’t be otherwise. 
But these are trifles not worth speaking of—though they may be very well in 
their way, Mister—and though, without vanity, I may say I don’t know the 
man that can beatthem. But what think you of my great work—my ‘ Grena- 
dier,’ Mister? Now, without flattery.” 

Encouraged by praise of my connoisseurship, and from. so high a quarter, [ 
talked boldly, as a connoisseur ought to do; not forgetting to make a liberal 
use of those terms, by the employment of which one who knows little may ac- 
quire a reputation for connoisseurship amongst those who know less : and con- 
cluding (like the last discharge of rockets at Vauxhall) by letting off all my 
favourite terms at once-—** Mr. Daubson,” said I, ‘* 1 assure you, that for de- 
sign. composition, drawing, and colour,—for middle-distance, foreground, back- 
ground, chiaro-scuro, tone, fore-shortening, and light and shade,—for breadth, 
depth, harmony, perspective, pencilling, and finish,—I have seen nothing in 
Little-Pedlington that would endure a mément’s comparison with it.” 

* Where could you have got your knowledge of art, your fine taste, your 
sound judgment, if you are not an artist ! J] wish I could have the advantage 
of your opinion now and then—so correct in all respects—I am sure | should 
proiit by it, Mister—Now—there is your portrait: as like you as one pea 8 to 


Said of them,, severally, 


” 


Iam sorry I cannot boast 


’ 


another, Mister , bik 
” but isn’t the head thrown rather too much Lack- 


* Yes,” said], “ it is like ; 
wards?” a ; “ oy 
Daubson’s countenance fell. ‘Too much backwards! Why, Mister, how 
a , — 6 eH 
would vou have the teac 
] T » t) t 
« My objection goes simply to this, Mr. Daubson. It seems to me tha', by 





throwing the head into that position 
“Seems to you, Mister. I think I, as a professional artist, ought to know 


, , aan 
‘best. But that isthe curse of our profession: people come to us, and would 
| teach ws what to do.” 
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** You asked me for a candid opinion, Sir ; otherwise I should not have pre- 
sumed to——” 

** Yes, Mister, I did ask you for a candid epinion ; and so long as you talked 
like a sensible man, I listened to you. But when you talk toa professional man 
upon a subject he, naturally, must be best acquainted with—— Backwards, in- 
deed! I never placed a head better in all my life!” 

Reflecting that Daubson “ as a professional man,” must, consequently, be 
infallible, I withdrew my objection, and changed the subject. 

“ How is it, Sir,” said I, “ that so eminent an artist as you is not a member 
of the Royal Academy %” 

“ D—n the Royal Academy?” exclaimed he, his yellow face turning blue : 
«« D—n the Royal Academy ! they shall never see me amongst such aset. No, 
Mister; I have threwh down the gauntlet and defied them. When they refused 
to exhibit my ‘ Grenadier,’ I made up my mind never to send them another 


work of mine, Mister; never to countenance them in any way: and I haye | 


kept my resolution. No, Mister; they repent their treatment of me, but it is 
too late; Daubson is unappeasable: they may fret their hearts out, but they 
shall never see a picture of mine again. Why, Mister, it is only last year that 
a friend of mine—silhout my knowledge—sent them one of my pictures, and 
they rejected it. They knew well enough whose it was. But I considered 
that as the greatest compliment ever paid me,—it showed they were afraid of 
the competition. 
I never bestow a thought upon ’em; not I, Mister. But that den must be 
broken up :—there will be ne high art in England whilst that exists. Intrigue ! 
cabal! It is notorious that they never exhibit any man’s pictures unless he 
happens to have R.A. tacked to his name. It is notorious that they pay five 
thousand a-year to the ‘ Times’ for praising ¢heir works and not noticing mine. 
D—n’em! what a thorough contempt I feel for ‘em! 
their dinners, which cost them thousands a-vear ;—there they are, Phillips, and 
Shee, and Pickersgill, and Wilkie, laying their heads together to oppose me ! 
But which of them can paint a ‘Grenadier!’ D—n ‘em! they are one mass 
of envy and uncharitablenese, that I can tell you, Mister.” 

‘Happily, Mr. Daubson,” said I, “those vices scarcely exist in Little- 
Pedlington.” 


““Unheard of, Mister. I don’t envy ¢hem—I envy no man—on the contrary, 


I’m always ready to lend a hand to push on any rising talent that comes for- | 


ward ;—though, to be sure, I'll allow no man to take profiles in Little- Pedlington 
whilst J live. That's self-preservation. But they—! they'd destroy me if 
they could. But, bad as some of them are, the worst are those envious fellows, 
Turner and Stanfield. They have done their utmost to crush me, but they have 
not succeeded. Why, Mister, last summer I began to do a little in the land- 
scape way. No sooner were my views of the Crescent and of Little-Pedling- 
ton Church mentioned in our newspaper, than down comes a man from London 
with acamera-olscura to oppose me! Who was at the bottom of that? Who 
sent him? Why, they did, to be sure. The envious ! 

till I got him out of the town; so that scheme failed. 
not get me amongst them in their d—d Academy,—at least, not whilst they go 
On in their present style. But let them look to it;—let them take care how 





they treat me for the future ;—let them do their duty by me—they know what | 


I mean—or they may bring the ‘ Little-Pedlington Weekly Observer’ about 


their ears. for my own part [ never condescend to bestow a thought upon them! | 


D—n em! if they did but know the contempt I feel for them!” 
Here another sitter was announced ; so I received my portrait from the hands 
of the great artist, paid my shilling, and departed. ‘* So then,”’ thought I, 


*‘ genius, even2 Daubson’s, is not secure from the effects of envy and persecu- | 


tion freal or imaginary) even in Little-Pedlington !” 

Six o’clock.—Returned to mine inn. In the course of the evening received a 
note from Hobbleday, inclosing sealed letters to Rummins and Jubb. 

‘Dear Sir,—Sorry cannot have pleasure of accompanying you to my dear 
friend Rummins, neither to my worthy friend Jubb. Send letters of introduc- 
tion,—spoke in warmest terms,—all*you can desire. Sorry shan’t see you to 
dine with me this time,—next time you must,—no denial. Believe me, my dear 
Sir, your most truly affectionate friend, ** Joun Hopspeiepay. 

“PS. Do think of my advice about flute,—do turn your mind to it—will find 
it a great comfort.” 

Will not believe otherwise than that Hobbleday is a warm-hearted, sincere 
little fellow. 

To-morrow to Hoppy’s public breakfast, 
and fashion of Little-Pedlington. Afterwards with my letters to Rummins and 
Jubb. With such warm introductions from their friend Hobbleday what a re- 
eeption do I anticipate !—{ T'o be continued.] 


—~—_ 


JAPHET IN SEARCH OF A FATHER. 


where I shall meet all the beauty 


THE NEW TALE, BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘ PETER SIMPLE’ AND “JACOB FAITHFUL.” | 


Continued from the Albion of Oct. 17. 

I was not yet weaned from the world, but I was fast advancing to that state, 
when a very smart young Quaker came ona visit te Reading. He was intro- 
duced to Mr. and Mrs. Cophagus. and was soon, as might be expected, an ad- 
mirer of Susannah, but he received no encouragement. He was an idle person, 
and passed much of his time sitting in my shop, and talking with me. and being 


much less reserved and unguarded than the generality of the young men of the | 


sect, I gradually became intimate with him One day when my assistant was 
out he said to me, “ Friend Gnou-land, teil me candidly, hast thou ever seen my 
face before?” 

** Not that I can recollect, friend Talbot.” 

“Then my recollection is better than yours, and now having obtained thy 
friendship as one of the society, I will remind thee of our former acquaintance. 
When thou wert Mr. N-e-w-land, walking about town with Major Carbennell, I 
was Lieutenant Talbot, of the Dragoon Guards.” 

I was dumb with astonishment, and I stared him in the face. 

*“ Yes,”’ continued he, bursting into laughter, “such is the fact. 





You have 


thought, perhaps, that you were the only man of fashion who had ever been | 


transformed into a Quaker ; now you behold another, so no longer imagine your- 
self the Pheenix of your tribe.”’ 

**T do certainly recollect that name,” 
be acquainted with my history, it is very easy to conceive why I may have 
joined the society, yet, upon what grounds you can have so done, is to me inex- 
plicable.” 

** Newland, it certainly does require explanation; it has been, I assert, my 
misfortune, and not my fault. Not that Iam not happy. On the contrary, I 
feel that I am now in my proper situation. 1 ought to have been born of Qua- 
ker parents—at all events, I was born a Quaker in disposition ; but I will come 
to-morrow early, and then, if you will give your man something to do out of the 
way, I will tell you my history. I know that you will keep my secret.” 


The next morning he came, and as soon as we were alone he imparted to me | 


what follows. 

*T recollect well, Newland, when you were one of the leaders of fashion, I 
was then in the Dragoon Guards, and although not very intimate with you, had 
the honour of a recognition when we met at parties. I cannot help laughing, 
upon my soul, when I look at us both now: but never mind. I was of course 
a great deal with my regiment, and at the club. 
perhaps be aware. was highly connected, and all the family have been brought 


up to the army, the question of profession has never been mooted by us, and | 
every Talbot has turned a soldier as naturally as a young duck takes to the | 


water. Well, I entered the army, admired my uniform, and was admired by 
the young ladies. Before [ received my lieutenant’s commission, my father, 
the old gentleman, died, and left me a younger brother's fortune of four hundred 


per annum: but, as my uncle said, ‘It was quite enongh fora Talbot, who} 


would push himself forward in his profession, as the ‘Talbots had ever done be- 
fore him.’ I soon found out that my income was not sufficient to enable me 
to continue in the Guards, and my uncle was very anxious that I should ex- 
change into aregiment on service, I therefore, by purchase, obtained a com- 
pany in the 23d, ordered out to reduce the French colonies in the West Indies, 


and | sailed with all the expectation of covering myself with as much glory as | 


the Talbots had done from time immemorial. We landed, and in a short time 


the bullets and grape were flying in all directions, and then I discovered, what | | 
declare never for a moment came into my head before, to wit—that I had mis- | 


taken my profession.” 

“How do you mean, Talbot? ” 

“Mean! why, that I was deficient in a certain qualification, which never was 
before denied to a Talbot—courage.” 

“And you never knew that before?” 


* Never, upon my honour; my mind was always full of courage. In my 


mind's eye I built castles of feats of bravery, which should eclipse all the Tal- | 


bots, from him who burnt Joan of Arc, down to the present day. 
that surprised as other people were, no one wa2 more surprised than myself 
Our regiment was ordered to advance, and [ led on my company, but the bullets 
flew like hail. 
endeavours to the contrary, I fairly took to my heels. 
manding officer—in fact, 1 ran right against him. 
returned to my regiment, not feeling at all afraid. Again I was in the fire, 
again I resisted the impulse, but it was of no use, and ar last, just before the 
assault took place, I ran away as if the devil was after me. Wasn't it odd?” 

“* Very odd, indeed,” replied I, laughing. 

“ Yes, but you do not exactly understand why it was odd 
philosophers tell you about volition ; 


J assure you, 


I was met by the com- 
He ordered me back, and [ 


and that the body is governed by the mind, 


I 


consequently obeys it; now, you see, in my case, it was exactly reversed. 


tell you, that it is a fact, that in mind I am as brave as any man in existence; | 


D—n e’m! if they did but know how much I despise ‘em! | 


I can imagine them at | 


But I didn’t rest | 
No, no, Mister; they'll | 


replied I; **but although, as you must | 


My father, as you may not | 


I tried to go on. but I could not; at last, notwithstanding all my | 


You know what! 














———= . = 
| but I had a cowardly carcass, and what is still worse, it proved the master of | dependent. As for looking after you, that I knew would be useless ; and ] a ar 
my mind, and ran away with it. I had no mind to run away; on the contrary, | mediately went to Mr. Masterton, to take his advice as to how J should Proceed Ne 
I wished to tave been of the forlorn hope, aad had volunteered, but was re- Mr. Masterton had received your letter, and appeared to be very much annoyed. th 
‘fused. Sucely, if I had not courage I should have avoided such a post of dan- | “ Very foolish boy,” said he, “ but there is nothing that can be done now. jy, ve 
‘ger. Is it not so!” is mad, and that is all that can be said in his excuse. You must do as he tells th 
“Tt certainly appears strange that you should volunteer for the forlorn hope, | you, I suppose, and try the best for yourself. J will help you in any way that I wl 
-and then run away.” can, my poor fellow,” said he, ‘so don’t cry.” I went back to the house - wi 
“That’s just what Isay. I have the soul of the Talbots, but a body which | collected together your papers. which I sealed up. I knew that the house Was 
| don’t belong to the family, and too powerful for the soul.” to be given up in a few days. I sold the furniture, and made the best | could 
| “So it appears. Well, go on.” of the remainder of your wardrobe, and other things of value that you had left . w! 
| “Tt was go off, instead of going on. I tried again that day to mount the | indeed, every thing, with the exception of the dressing-case and pistols, Which af 
breach, and as the fire was over, I succeeded ; but there was a mark against me, | belonged to Major Carbonnell, aad I thought you might perhaps sume day lik, fo 
/and it was intimated that I should have an opportunity of redeeming my | tohavethem.” — : ; ; ge 
| ohenaetag | ‘How very kind of you, Timothy, to think of me in that way. I shall in. pr 
“ Well?” | deed be glad ; but no—what have I to do with pistols or silver dressing-cases ne 
_ * There was a fort to be stormed the next day, and I requested to lead my now? I must not have them, but still I thank you all the same.” all 
, company in advance. Surely that was no proof of want of courage? Per- | ‘* The furniture and every thing else fetched £430, after all expenses were af 
| mission was granted. We were warmly received, and I felt that my legs re- | paid.” ; ; c w 
‘fused to advance ; so what did I do—I tied my sash round my thigh, and telling | “I am glad of it, Timothy, for your sake; but I am sorry, judging by your of 
| the men that I was wounded, requested they would carry me to the attack. | present plight, that it appears to have done you but little good.” th 
| Surely that was courage?” | ** Because I did not make use of it, Japhet. What could I do with alj that de 
** Most undoubtedly so. It was like a Talbot.” ,money! I took it to Mr. Masterton, with all your papers, and the dressing- al 
* We were at the foot of the breach ; when the shot flew about me, I kicked | case and pistol :—he has it now ready for you when you ask forit. He was w 
| and wrestled so, that the two men whe carried me were obliged to let me go, | very kind to me, and offered to do any thing for me; but I resolved to g0 in at 
' and my rascally body was at liberty. I say unfortunately, for only conceive, if search of you. I had more money in my pocket when you went away than [ ra 
_ they had carried me wounded up the breach, what an heroic act it would have | generally have, and with the surplus of what you left for the bills, T had twelve 
| been considered on my part; but fate decided it otherwise. If I had lain still | or fourteen pounds. So I wished Mr. Masterton good-bye, and have ever since ™ 
when they dropped me, I should have done well, but I was anxious to get up , been on my adventures in search of my master. ‘ 
the breach, that is, my mind was so bent; but as soon as I goton my legs, con- | ‘* Not master, ‘Timothy, say rather of your friend. “ 
found them if they didn’t ran away with me, and then I was found half a mile | ‘* Well, of both if you please, Japhet; and very Pretty adventures I haye hi 
' from the fort with a pretended wound. That was enough ; I had a hint that the | had, I assure you, and some very hair-breadth escapes ] 
sooner I went home the better. On account of the family I was permitted to “* I think, when we compare notes, mine will he found the most eventfy), th 
sell out, and I then walked the streets as a private gentleman, but no one would | Timothy; but we can talk of them, and compare notes another time. At pre- w 
speak tome. I argued the point with several, but they were obstinate, and | sent, whom do you think T am residing with? di 
| would not be convinced; they said that it was no use talking about being brave, “ A Quaker, I presume. d 8 
if I ran away.” “ You have guessed right so far; but who do you think that Quaker js?” ki 
| “They were not philosophers, Talbot.” “There I’m at fault. ue 
** No, they could not comprehend how the mind and the body could be at va- “Mr. Cophagus. ‘ : cl 
|riance. It was no use arguing—they would have it that the movements of the At this intelligence Timothy gave a leap in the air, turned round on his hee! b 
body depended upon the mind, and that I had made a mistake—and that I was | and tumbled on the grass in a fit of immoderate laughter. ** Cophagus '—, W 
a coward in soul as well as body.” Quaker!” cried he at last. ‘ Oh! I long tosee him. Snuffle, snuffle—b:o,4 w 
| 4* Well, what did you do!” — brims—wide skirts—and so on. Capital !” W 
| Oh, Idid nothing! I had a great mind to knock them down, but as I knew, “It is very true, Timothy, but you must not mock at the persuasion.” n 
| iny body would not assist me, I thought it better to leave it alone. However, “T did not intend it, Japhet, but there is something to me so ridiculous in the tt 
they taunted me so, by calling me fighting Tom, that my uncle shut his door idea. But,” continued Timothy, ‘is it not still stranger, that, after having sepa 
pon me asa disgrace to the family, saying. he wished the first bullet had laid | rated so many years, we should all meet again—and that I should find Mr ‘ 
| me dead—very kind of him—at last my patience was worn out, and J looked | phagus—and apothecary’s shop—you dispensing medicines—and I—as I he . to C 
| about to find whether there were not some people who did not eonsider courage | be—carrying them about as I did before. Ww ell, I shall rew in the same soa! t 
las a sine qud non. I found that the Quaker'’s tenets were against fighting, and , and I will be a Quaker a3 well as you both.” - u 
therefore courage could not be necessary, so I have joined them, and [ find ** Well, we will now return, and I will take you to Mr. Cophagus, who wiil, | p 
that, if not a good soldier, I am at all events a very respectable Quaker; and | am sure, be glad to see you.” 7 jl 
| now you have the whole of my story—and tell me if you are of my opinion.” ,  ‘** First, Japhet, let me have some Quaker’s clothes, I should prefer ig g 
| ‘* Why, really it’s a very difficult point to decide. I never heard such a case ‘You shall have a suit of mine, Timothy, since you wish it; but recoliec t 
| of disintegration before. I must think upon it.” | it is not at all necessary, nor indeed, would it be permitted that you ente ri a 
| Of course you will net say a word about it, Newland.” | the sect without preparatory examination as to your fitness for admission.’ v 
| + Never fear, I will keep your secret, Talbot." How long have you worn the | T then went to the shop, and sending out the assistant, walked home ani took it 
dress 1” out a coarse suit of clothes, with which I hastened to Timothy. He put thein h 
| “Oh, more than ayear. By-the-by, what a nice young person that Susannah | on in the shop, and then walking behind the counter, said, * This is my place € 
Temple is. I’ve a great mind to propose for her.” atid here I shall remain as long as you do.” 
| «But you must first ascertain what your body says to it, Talbot,” replied I ‘‘T hope so, Timothy; as for the one who is with me at present, Tcan easily 
| sternly. ‘I allow no one to interfere with me, Quaker or not.” procure him other employment, and he will not be sorry to go, for he is a mar. ( 
| *» My dear fellow, I beg your pardon, I shail think no more about her,” said | ried man, and does not like the continement. J s 
| Talbot, rising up, as he observed I looked very fierce. ‘* 1 wish you a good morn- ‘*T have some money,” said Timothy, taking out of his old clothes a dirty f 
jing. I leave Reading to-morrow. I will call on you, and say good bye, if I | rag, and preducing nearly twenty pounds. * I am well off, you see.” 
| can; ’’ and I saw no more of Friend Talbot, whose mind was ali courage, but * You are, indeed,” replied I. 
| whose body was s0 renegade. “ Yes, there is nothing like being a sailor with one leg, singing ballads. |) n 
| Abouta month after this, I heard a sailor with one leg, and a handful of bal- you know, Japhet, that sometimes I have taken more than a pound a day since s 
| lads, singing in a most lachrymal tone, have shammed the sailor ?”’ Q 
| ‘** Why, what's that to you if my eyes J’ma wiping! ‘“‘ Not very honestly, Tim.” ll 
A tear is a pleasure, d’ye see, in its way "— | ‘* Perhaps not, Japhet; but it is very strange, and yet very true, that wher a 
.% Bless your honour, shy a copper to poor Jack, who's lest his leg in the sar- honest I could make nothing, and when I deceived, I have done very wel! a 
| vice. ‘Thanky. your honour,” and he continued, I could not help calling to mind that the same had occurred to me during my n 
| ‘It’s nonsense for trifles, I own, to be piping, eventful career . but I had Jong considered that there was no excuse for disho d 
| But they who can’t pity—why I pities they, nesty, and that, in the end, it would only Jead to exposure and disgrace. | went ; 
: Says the captain, says he; I shall never forget it, heme early in the evening to introduce Timothy to Mr. Cophagus, who received 
| Of courage, you know, boys, the true from the sham.” + him with great kindness, and agreed imeodiotely that he ought to be with me 
| ‘ Back your maintopsail, you worship, for half a minute, and just assist a poor = the sep. Timothy peid hie respects to the ladies, sad then went down — ] 
| dismantled craft, who has been riddled in the wars.— "Tis a furious lion.’ Long Ephraim, who took him under his protection. In a few days he was as estab- j 
life to your honour—* In battle so let it.’ * | lished with us as if he had been living with us for months. I had some trouble, F 
oeile : : 3 at first, in checking his vivacity and turn for ridicule; but that was gradually 
‘Tis a furious lion, in battle so let it ; effected, and I found him not only a great acquisition, but, as he always was, a . 
But duty appeased—but duty appeased— cheerful and affectionate companion. I had, during the first days of our meet . 
“Buy a song, young woman, to sing to your sweetheart, while you sit on his | ing, recounted my adventures, and made many inguiries of Timothy relative to . 
| Knee in the dog-watch— my few friends. He told me that from Mr. Masterton he had learnt that Lady 
** But duty appeased, ‘tis the heart of a lamb.” de Clare and Fleta had called upon him very much afflicted with the contents of 
I believe there are few peeple who do not take a strong interest in the Eng- my letter—that Lord Windermear also had been very much vexed and annoyed— 
lish sailor, particularly in one who has been maimed in the defence of his coun- | that Mr. Masterton had advised him to obtain another situation as a valet, which 
try. IT always have, and as I heard the poor disabled fellow bawling out his ditty, | be had refused, and at the same time told him his intention of searching for me. : 
| certainly not with a very remarkable voice or execution, I pulled out the drawer He had promised Mr. Masterton to let him know if he found me, and then bade , 
| behind the counter, and took out some halfpence to give him. WhenI caught | him farewell. 
| his eye I beckoned to him, and he entered the shop. ‘ Here, my good fellow,” ** T used to lie in bed, Japhet,” continued Timothy, ‘ and think upon the beat 
| said I, ** although a man of peace myself, yet I feel for those who suffer in the method of proceeding. At last, I agreed to myself, that to look for you as you ' 
| wars; ”’ and I put the money to him. looked after your father, would be a wild-goose chase, that my money would 


‘**May your honour never know a banyan day,’ 
sickly season for you, into the bargain.” 

* Nay, friend, that is not a kind wish to others,” replied I. 

The sailor fixed his eyes earnestly upon me, as if in astonishment, for until I 
| had answered he had not looked at me particularly. 
| ‘What are you looking at?” said I. 


replied the sailor; ‘and a | soon be gone; so I reflected whether [ might not take up some roving trade 
which would support me, and at the same time enable me to proceed from place 

to place. What do you think was my first speculation? Why, I saw a man 
with a dog harnessed in a little cart, crying dog’s meat and cat’s meat, and I 

| said to myself, ‘ Now there’s the very thing—there’s a profession—I can travel 
and earn my livelihood.’ J entered into conversation with him, as he stopped 

‘** Good heavens!" exclaimed he. * It is—yet it cannot be!” at a low public-house, treating him to a pot of beer; and having gained all I 

‘Cannot be! what friend ?”’ ' wanted as to the mysteries of the profession, ] called for another pot, and pro- 

He ran out of the door, and read the name over the shop, and then came in, | posed that I should purchase his whole concern, down to his knife and apron. 
and sank upon a chair outside of the counter. ‘ Japhet—I have found you at | The fellow agreed, and after a good deal of bargaining. I paid him three guineas 
last !"’ exclaimed he, faintly. ’ for the set out or set wp, which you please, He asked me whether I meant to 

** Good Heaven! who are you ?” | hawk in London or not, and I told him no, that I should travel the country. He 

He threw off his hat, with false ringlets fastened to the inside of it, and I be- advised the western road, as there were more populous towns on it. Well, we 
| held Timothy. Ina moment I sprang over the counter, and was in his arms. | had another pot to clench the bargain, and I paid down the money and took pos- 
| “Is it possible,” exclaimed I, after a short silence on both sides, “ that I find , Session, quite delighted with my new occupation. Away I went to Brentford, 
| you, Timothy, a disabled sailor!” | selling a bit here and there by the way, and at last arrived at the very bench 
i, Is it possible, Japhet,” replied Timothy, “ that I find you a broad-brimmed | where we had sat down together and eaten our meal.” 

; Quaker ?” ‘It is strange that I did the same, and a very unlucky bench it proved to 
I am really and truly one.” me.” 

“Then you are less disguised than I am,” replied Timothy, kicking off his * So it did to me, as you shall hear. I had taken up my quarters at that inn, 
wooden leg, and letting down his own, which had been tied up to his thigh, and and for three days had done very well in Brentford. On the third evening I 
; concealed in his wide blue trowsers. ‘I am no more a sailor than you are, had just come back, it was nearly dusk, and took my seat on the bench, thinking 
| Japhet, and since vou left me have never yet seen the salt water, which I talk | of you. My dog, rather tired, was lying down before the cart, when all of @ 
| and sing so much about.” sudden I heard a sharp whistle. The dog sprang on his legs immediately and 
| ‘Then thou hast been deceiving, Timothy, which I regret much.” ran off several yards before I could prevent him, ‘The whistle was repeated, 

‘* Now I do perceive that you are a Quaker,” replied Tim? “ but do not | and away went the dog and cart like lightning. I ran as fast as I could, but 
blame me until you have heard my story. Thank God, I have found you at last. could not overtake him ; and I perceived that his old master was rumning @-!' 1 
But tell me, Japhet, you will not send me away—will you? If your dress is | of the dogas hard ashe could, and this was the reason why the dog was © 
changed, your heart isnot. Pray answer me, before I say any thing more. You Still I should, I think, have overtaken him, but an old woman coming out 
| know I can be useful here.” door with a saucepan to pour the hot water into the gutter, I knocked her dows 

* Indeed, Timothy, I have often wished for you since I have been here, and | and tumbled right over her down into a cellar without steps. ‘There I was, 41¢ 
it will be your own fault if I part with you. You shall assist me in the shop ; | before I could climb out again, man, dog, cart, cat's meat and dog’s meat, )*¢ 
but you must dress like me.” ” | all vanished, and I have never seen them since. The rascal got clear off, an l, 

ss Dress like you! have I not always dressed like you? was a bankrupt. So much for my first set-up in business.” 
| eee s, were we not dressed much alike? “You forgot to purchase the good will when you made your bargain, Timothy 
| 8 I'll put on for the stock in trade. 





| 


** Even so, Timothy. 


| 


' 


4 


} 
| 


When we started 
did we not wear spangled 
ether! did I not wear your livery, and belong to you ? 


a aap Japhet—but we must not part again.” “Very true. Japhet. However, after receiving 2 very fair share of abvs¢ 
— y dear I imothy, pow shall not ; but I expect my assistant here soon, from the old woman, and a plaister of hot greens in my face—for she went *\'p- 
and do not wish that he should see you in that garb. Go to a small public- | perless to bed, rather then rot have her revenge—I walked back to the inn, nd 


house at the farther end of this street, and when you se 


e me pass 
me, and we will : 


walk out into the country, and consult together.”’ 

* T have put up at a small house not far off, and have some clothes there : | 
will alter my dress, and meet you. God bless you, Japhet.” : 

Timothy then picked up his ballads, 
up his leg, and putting on his wooden stu 
silently pressing my hand. 

In half an hour my assistant returned 
as | was going out on business 


come out to| sat down in the tap. The two men next to me were hawkers; one carrie! @ 
large pack of dimities and calicoes, and the other a box full of combs, need'es, 
tapes, scissors, knives, and mock-gold trinkets. I entered into conversation w'!! 
+#hem, and as I again stood treat, I soon was very intimate They told me w 
which were scattered on the floor. put their profits were, and how they contrived to get on, and I thought for a ramblit 
mp, hastened away, after once more | life it was by no means an unpleasant one ; so having obtained all the informat ‘ 
I required, 1 went back to town, took outa hawker’s license, for which I | 
, and I desired him to remain in the shop, | two guiveas, and purchasing at a shop, to which they gave me a direction, a pret 
I then walked to the appointed rendezvous, and | fair quantity of articles in the tape and scissor line, off I set once more on 
was soon joined by Tim, who had discarded his sailor’s disguise, and was in | travels. I took the north road this time, and picked up a very comfortable sut 
what is ca eda shabby genteel sort of dress. After the first renewed greeting, sistence, selling my goods for a few halfpence here, and a Sow half-pence ther 
I req iested ‘Tim to let me know what had occurred te him since our s¢ paration. | at the cottages as I passed by; but I soon found out that without a newspape 
You cannot imagine, Japhe t what my feelings were when I found. by your , was not a confirmed bawker. and the mure radical the newspaper the better 
ante, that you had left me. I had perceived how nohappy you had been for a newspaper will pay half the expenses of a hawker, if he can read. Atev? 
long while, and I was equally distressed, although I knew not the cause. I had house, particularly every stnall hedge ale-house, he is received, and placed in '! 
no idea until I got your letter, that you had lost all your money; and I felt it | best corner of the chimney, and has his board and lodging, with the exceptior 


‘ 


ry 


more unkind of you toleave me then, thanif you had been comfortable and in- | what he drinks, gratis, if he will pull out the newspaper and read it to tlos® 
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ground him who cannot read, particularly if he can explain what is unintelligible. 
Now I became a great politician, and, moreover, a great radical, for such were 
the politics of all tae lower classes. I lived well, slept well, and sold my wares 
very fast. I did not take more than three shillings in the day, yet as two out of 
the three were clear profit, Idid pretty well. However, a little accident happened 
which obliged me to change my profession, or at least, the nature of the articles 
which I dealt in.” 

« What was that?” 

« A mere trifle. [Thad arrived late at a small ale-house, had put my pack, 
which was in a painted deal box, on the table in the tap-room, and was very busy, 
after reading @ paragraph in the newspaper, making a fine speech, which I always 
found was received with great applause, and many shakes of the hand, asa prime 
good fellow—a speech about community of rights, agrarian division, and the pro- 
priety of an equal distribution of property, proving that as we were all born alike, 
no one had a right to have more property than his neighbour. The people had 
all gathered round me, applauding violently, when I thought I might as well look 
after my pack, which had been for some time hidden from my sight by the crowd, 
when, to my mortification, I found out that my earnest assertions on the propriety 
of community of property had had such an influence upon some of my listeners, 
that they had walked off with my pack and its contents. Unfortunately, I had 
deposited in my boxes all my money, considering it safer there than in my pockets, 
and had nothing left but about seventeen shillings in silver, which I had received 
within the last three days. Every one was very sorry, but no one knew any thing 
about it; and whenT challenged the landlord as answerable, he called mea 
radical blackguard, aud turned me out of the door.” 

«Tf you had looked a little more after your own property. and interfered less 
with that of other people, you would have done better, Tim,” observed I, laughing. 

Very true ; bat, atall events, I have never been a radical since, replied Tim. 
«But to goon. I walked off to the nearest town, and I commenced in a mure 
humble way. T purchased a basket, and then, with the remainder of my money, 
| bought the commonest crockery ware, such as basins, jugs, mugs, and putting 
them on my head, off I went again upon my new speculation. I wandered about 
with my crockery, butit was hard work. I could not reap the profits which | 
did as a hawker and pedlar. I averaged, however, from ten to twelve shillings 
a week, and that was about sufficient for my support. I went down in as many 
kitchens as would have sufficed to have found a dozen mothers, supposing mine 
to be acook ; but I did not see any one who was at all like me. Sometimes a 
cook replaced a basin she had broken, by giving me as much meat as had cost 
ver mistress five shillings, and thus avoided a scolding, for an article which was 
worth only two-pence. At other times a cottager would give me a lodging, and 
would consider himself rewarded witha mug that only cost me one penny. I 
was more than three months employed carrying crockery in every direction, and 
never, during the whole time, ever broke one article, until one day, as I passed 
through Eton, there was a regular smash of the whole concern.” 

‘¢ Indeed, how was that ?”’ 

‘“‘T met about a dozen of the Eton boys, and they proposed a cockshy. as they 
called it, that is, I was to place my articles onthe top of a post, and they were 
to throw stones at them at a certain distance, paying me a certain sum for each 
throw. Well, this I thought a very good bargain, so! put up a mug (worth one 
penny) at one penny a throw. It was knocked down at the second shot, so it was 
just as well to put the full price upon them at ence, they were such remarkable 
good aimers at any thing. Each boy had a stick, upon which I notched off their 
throws, and how much they would have to pay when all was over. One article 
after another was put up on the post until my basket was empty, and then! 
wanted to settle with them ; but as soon as [ talked about that, they all burst out 
into a loud laugh, and took to their heels. I chased them, but one might as well 
have chased eels. If I got hold of one, the others pulled me behind until he 
escaped, and at last they were all off, and I had nothing left.” 

‘* Net your basket? 

“No, not even that; for while I was busy after some that ran one way, the 
others kicked my basket before them like a foot ball, until it was fairly out of 
I had only eight-pence in my pocket, so you perceive, Japhet, how I was 
going down in the world.” 

* You were indeed, Tim.’ 

* Well, [ walked away, cursing all the Eton boys and all their tutors, who did 
not teach them honesty as well as Latin and Greek, and put up at a very humble 
sort of abode, where they sold small beer. and gave beds at two-pence per 
night and I may add, with plenty of flees in the bargain. There I fell 
in with some ballad singers and mumpers, who were making very merry 
and who asked me what was the matter. I told them how I had heen treated, 





sight. 


and they lawghed at me, but gave me sume supper, so] forgave them. An old 
man, who governed the party, then asked me whether! had any money. I pro- 


duced my enormous capital of eight-pence. ‘ Quite enough, if you are clever,’ 
said he; * quite enough—many a man with half that sum has ended in rolling in 
his carriage. A man with thousands has only the advance of you a few years. 
You will pay for your lodging, and then spend this sixpence in matches, and hawk 
them about the town. If you are lucky, it will be a shilling by to-morrow night. 
Besides, you go Gown into areas, and sometimes enter a kitchen, when the cook 
is above stairs. There are plenty of things to be picked up.” ‘ But I am not 
dishonest,” said I. ‘ Well, then, every man to his liking ; only if you were, you 
would ride in your own coach sooner.” ‘And suppose [ should lose all this, or 
none will buy my matches, what then?’ replied J, ‘I shall starve. ‘ Starve—no 
no—no one starves in this country: all you have to do is to get into gaol—com- 
mitted for a month—you will live better perhaps than you ever did before. | 
have been in every gaol in England, and know the good ones, for even in gaols 
there is a great difference. Now the one in this town is one of the best in all 
England, and I patronizes it during the winter.’ 1 was amused with the dis- 
course of this mumper, who appeared to be one of the merriest old vagabonds in 
England. I took his advice, and bought sixpenny worth of matches, and com- 
menced my new vagrant speculation. 

“The first day I picked up three-pence, for one quarter of my stock, and re- 
turned to the same place where I had slept the night before, but the fraternity 
had quitted on an expedition. I spent my two-pence for bread and cheese, and 
paid one penny for my lodging, and again I started the next morning, but I was 
very unsuccessful; nobody appeared to want matches that day, and after walk- 
ing from seven o’clock in the morning, to past seven inthe evening, without 
selling one farthing’s worth, I sat down at the porch of a chapel, quite tired and 
worn out. At last I fell asleep, and how do you think I was awoke! By a 
strong sense of suffocation, and up I sprang. coughing, and nearly choked, sur- 
rounded with smoke. Some mischievous boys perceiving that I was fast asleep, 
had set fire to my matches, as I held them in my hand between my legs, and I 
did not wake until my fingers were severely burnt. ‘There was an end of my 
speculation in matches, because there was an end of all my capital.” 

‘*My poor Timothy, I really feel for you.” 

“Not at all, my dear Japhet; I never, in all my distress, was sentenced to 
execution—my miseries were trifles, to be laughed at. However, | felt very 
miserable at the time, and walked off, thinking about the propriety of getting 
into gaol as soon as I could, for the beggar had strongly recommended it. 1 
was at the outskirts, when I perceived two men tussling with cne another, and 
I walked tpwards them. ‘I say,’ says one, who appeared to be a constable ; 
* you must come along with me. Don’t you see that ere board! All wagrants 
shall be taken up, and dealt with according to la... * Now may the devil hold you 
in his claws, you old psalm-singing thief—an’t I a sailor—and an’t I wagrant by 
profession, and all according to law?’ * That won't do,’ says the other; * I com- 
mands you in the king’s name, to let me take you to prison, and | commands 
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or have a voice, that’s no | soon,” said Cophagus, pointing out the to his wife, as he handed over 
consequence ; all I want to know is, have you a Byrd one?’ +‘ Loud | the paper. y eet - 

enough, if that’s all.” ‘'That’s all that’s requisite ; so long as you can make | In the meantime I watched the countenance of Susannah—a slight emotion, 
yourself heard—you may then bow! like a jakall, or bellow like a mad buffalo, | bat instantly checked, was visible at Mr. Cophagus’s remark. She then re- 
no matter which—as many pay us for to get rid of us, as out of charity ; and mained quiet until her sister, who had read the paragraph, handed the paper to 
so long asthe money comes, what's the odds? Why. I once kugw an old! her. ‘I give thee joy. Japhet, at the prospect of finding out thy parent,” said 
chap, who could only play one tune on the clarionet, and that tune out of all | Mrs. Cophagus. ‘I trust thon wilt find in him one who is to be esteemed as a 
tune, who made his fortune in six or seven streets, for every one gave him’ man. When departest thou!” 

money, and told him to go away. Wher he found out that, he came *‘ Immediately,” replied I. 

every morning as regular as clock-work. Now there was one of the streets ,“I cannot blame thee—the ties of nature are ever powerful. I trust that thou 
which was chiefly occupied by music sellers and Italian singers—for them | wilt write to us, and that we soon shall see thee return.” 

foreigners always herd together—and this tune, ‘ which the old cow died of,’ “ Yes, yes,” said Cophagus, ‘see father—shake hands—come back—heh !— 
as the saying is, used to be their horror, and out came the halfpence to send him | settle here—and so on.” 

away. There was a sort of club also in that street, of larking sort of young| ‘‘I shall not be altogether my own master, perhaps,” observed. “If my 
men, and when they perceived that the others gave the old man money to get | father desires that I remain with him, must not l obey! But I know nothing at 
nd of his squeaking, they sent him out money, with orders to stay and play to | present. You shall hear from me. ‘Timothy can take my place in the——” [| 
them, so then the others sent out more for him to go away, and between the | could’ not bear the idea of the word shop, and I stopped. Susannah, for the first 
two, the old fellow brought home more money than all the cadgers and mumpers | time, looked me earnestly in the face, but she said nothing. Mr. and Mrs, Co- 
in the district. Now if you have a loud voice, I can provide you with all the | phagus, who probably had been talking over the subject of our conversation, and 
rest.’"—* Do you gain your livelihood by that !'—* To be sure I do; and I can | thought this a good opportunity to allow me to have an éclaircissement with Su- 
tell you, that of all the trades going, there is none equal to it, You see, my | sannah, left the room, saying they would look after my portmanteau and linen. 
hearty, I have been on board of a man-of-war—not. that I’m a sailor, or was |“ Susannah,” said I, * you do not appear to rejoice with me.” 


*I don’t mean whether you can deg tune, 





ever bred to the sea—but I was shipped as a landsman, and did duty in the waist | 
and afterguard. 


from me. I bolted, and made my way good to Lunnun, but I should soon have | 

been picked up and put on board the Tender again, if I hadn’t got this wooden | j 
stump made, which I now carry in my hand. 
menced my profession, and a real good un it is, I can tell you. 
know, that a’ter a good victory, I have sometimes picked up as much as two 


pound. 


I will teach you to arn your livelihood after my fashion. You shall work with 


blown upon.” 
fully acceded. At first, 1 worked with him as having only one arm, the other | 
being tied down to my side, and my jacket sleeve hanging loose and empty, and 
we roared away right and left, so as to bring down a shower of coppers where- 
ever we went. In about three weeks my friend thought I was able to start for 
myself, and giving me half of the ballads, and five shillings to start with, I shook 
hands and parted with, next to you, the best friend that I certainly ever had. 
Ever since I have been crossing the country in every direction, with plenty of ; 
money in my pocket, and always with one eye looking sharp out for you. My 
beautiful voice fortunately attracted your attention, and here I am, and at an | 
end of my history; but if ever I am away from you, and in distress again, de- | 
pend upon it I shall take to my wooden leg and ballads for my support.” 

Such were the adventures of Timothy, who was metamorphosed into a precise 
Quaker. “TI do not like the idea of your taking up a system of deceit, 'Timo- | 
thy. It may so happen—for who knows what may occur ’—that. you may 
again be thrown upon your own resources. Now would it not be better that | 
you should obtain a more intimate knowledge of the profession which we are 
now in, which is liberal, and equally profitable? By attention and study you 
will be able to dispense medicines and make up prescriptions as well as myself, | 
and who knows but that some day you may be the owner of a shop like this?” | 
‘* Verily, verily, thy words do savour of much wisdom,” replied Tim, in a 
grave voice ; ‘** and | will even so follow thy advice.” | 

I knew that he was mocking me in this reply, but I paid no attention to that ; 
I was satisfied that he consented. I now made him assist me, and under my 
directions he made up the prescriptions. I explained to him the nature of every 
medicine ; and I made him read many books of physic and surgery. I short, 
after two or three months I could trust to ‘Timothy as well as if I were in the 
shop myself; and having an errand boy, I had much more leisure, and I left him 
in charge after dinner. The business prospered, and I was laying up money. 
My leisure time, I hardly need say, was spent with Mr. Cophagus and his family, 
and my attachment to Susannah ‘Temple increased every day. Indeed, both 
Mr. and Mrs. Cophagus considered that it was to bea match, and often joked 
with me when Susannah was not present. With respect to Susannah, I could 
not perceive that I was farther advanced in her affections than after I had known 
her two months. She was always kind and considerate, evidently interested in 
my welfare, always checking in me any thing like levity—frank and confiding in 
her opinions—and charitable to all, as | thought, except to me But I made no | 
advance that I could perceive. ‘The fact was, that I dared not speak to her as 
I might have done to another who was not so perfect. And yet she smiled, as 
I thought, more kindly when I returned than at othe? times, and never appeared 
to be tired of my company. If I did sometimes mention the marriage of another, 
or attentions paid which would, in all probability, end in marriage, it would 
create no confusion or blushing on her part, she would talk over that subject as 
camposedly as any other. I was puzzled, and I had been fifteen months con- 
stantly in bercompany, and had never dared to tell her tbat I loved her. But 
one day Mr. Cophagus brought up the subject when we were alone. He com- | 
menced by stating how happy he had been asa married man, that he had given 
up all hopes of a family, and that he should like to see Susannah Temple, his 
sister-in-law, well married, that he might leave his property to her children ; 
and then he put the very pertinent question—‘ Japhet—verily—thou hast done 
well—good business—money coming in fast—settle, Japhet—marry—have 
children—and soon. Susannah—nice girl—good wife—pop question—all right 
—sly puss—won’t say no—vum—what d’ye say !—and so on.’ I replied that I 
was very much attached to Susannah, but that I was afraid that the attachment 
was not mutual, and therefore hesitated to propose. Cophagus than said that 
he would make his wife sound his sister, and let me know the result. | 

This was in the morning just before I was about to walk over to the shop, | 
and I left the house in a state of anxiety and suspense. When arrived at the 
shop, I found Tim there as usual; but the colour in his face, was heightened as 
he said to me, * Read this, Japhet,’’ and handed to me the * Reading Mer- | 
cury.” I read an advertisement as follows :— | 

“If Japhet Newland, who was left at the Foundling Asylum, and afterwards | 
was for some time in London, will call at No. 16 Throgmorton Court, Minories, 
he will hear of something very much to his advantage, and will discover that of 
which he has been so Jong in search. Should this reach his eye, he is requested | 
to write immediately to the above address, with full particulars of his situation. 
Should any one who reads this be able to give any information relative to the | 
said J. N., he will be liberally rewarded.” 

T sank down on the chair. “ Merciful Heaven! this can be no mistake— he 
will discover the object of his search.’ Timothy, my dear Timothy, I have at 
last found out my father.”’ 

**So I should imagine, my dear Japhet,” replied Timothy, * and I trust it will 
not prove a disappointment.” 

* They never would be so cruel, Timothy,” replied I. 

“But still it is evident that Mr. Masterton is concerned in it,’’ observed 
Timothy. 

** Why so?” inquired I. 


| 





«you also, young man,’ says he—for ] had walked up to them—* I commands you, 
as a lawful subject, to assist me.’ ‘ What will you give the poor fellow for his 
trouble,’ said the sailor ? 
nothing; but I'll put him in prison if he don’t.’ 
give him five shillings if he'll help me, and so now he may take his choice.” At 


* all events, thought I, this will turn out lucky one way or the other; but I will 
support the man who is the most generous; so I went up to the constable, who 
was a burly sort of fellow, and tripped up his heels, and down he came on the 


back of his head. You know my old trick, Japhet !” 
“Yes; I never knew you fai! at that.” 


“ Well, the sailor says to me, ‘Ive a notion you've damaged his upper works, 
I know where to drop 


Come along with me, and as long as I have a shot in the locker, 


so let us start off, and clap on all sail for the next town. 


my anchor. 


d—n me if I won't share it with one who has proved a friend in need.’ The 


constable did not come to his senses, he was very much stunned, but we loosen- n 
My | town this very morning. 


ed his neckcloth, and left him there, and started off as fast as we could. 


new companion, who had a wooden leg, stopped by a gate, and clambered over | 
it. ‘We must lose no time,’ said he; ‘and I may just as well have the benefit | 
of both legs.’ So saying, he took off his wooden stump, and let down bis real | 
I made no comments, but off 
we set, and at a good round pace gained a village about five miles distant.— 
‘Here we will put ap for the night; but they will look for us to-morrow at day- 


leg, which was fixed up just ae you saw mine. 


, . a 7 q 7 } ¢ - 4 
light, or a little after, therefore we must be starting carly. I know the law-beg 


gars well, they won’t turn ont afore sunrise.’ 


where we were admitted, and soon were busy with a much better supper than I} 


had ever imagined they could have produced ; but my new friend ordered righ 


and left, with atone of authority, and every body in the house appeared at his | 


beck and command. After a couple of glasses of grog, we retired to our bed. 


." ; : ia a nother | 
“The next morning we started before break of day, on our road to enothe r 
town, where my companion said the constables would never take the trouble to 
n 7 { » £ y 
On our way he questioned me as to my mode of getting my / 


come after him. 


livelihood, and ‘One good turn de 


I narrated how unfortunate I had been 


. ‘ ‘ —" 
Sarves another,’ replied the sailor; ‘and now I set you up in trace. 
Have you anything of a voice?’ 


sing ! 


‘It's his duty, as a lawful subject, and I'll give him | 
* Then yeu old Rhinoceros, I'll | 


He stopped at a paltry ale-house, 


Can you 
‘I can’t say that I have,’ replied I. 


“‘ How otherwise should it appear in the Reading newspaper? He must have 
examined the post-mark of my !etter.”’ 

To explain this, I must remind the reader that Timothy had promised to write 
| to Mr. Masterjpn when he found me; and he requested my permission shortly 
| after we had met again. I consented to his keeping his word, but restricted him | 
| to saying any more than “ that he had found me, and that I was well and happy.”’ 

There was no address in the letter as a clue to Mr. Masterton as to where I 
might be, and it could only have been from the post-mark that he could have 
| formed any idea. Timothy’s surmise was therefore very probable ; but I would 
| not believe that Mr. Masterton would consent to the insertion of that portion of 
| the advertisement, if there was no foundation for it. 

Jos What will you do, Japhet?” 
| Do,” replied I, recovering from my reverie, for the information had again 
| roused up all my dormant feelings—* Do,” replied I, ‘why, I shall set off for 


‘In that dress, Japhet?” 93 

“T suppose I must,” replied I, “ for I have no time to procure another ; |’ and 
all my former ideas of fashion and appearance were roused, and in full activity 
—my pride recovered its ascendancy. 

“ Weil,” replied Timothy, * I hope you will find your father all that you could 
wish,” f 

«]'m sure of it, Tim—I'm sure of it,” replied 1; “ You must run and take a 


place in the first coach.” 


Se 





‘ But you are not going without seeing Mr. and Mrs. Cophagus, and Miss 
t | Temple,” continued Tim, laving an emphasis upon the latter name. "4 
| «Of course not,” replied I, colouring deeply. “ I will go at once. Give me 
the newspaper, Tim.” " 
I took the newspaper, and hastened tothe house of Mr. Cophagus. I found 


them ail three sitting in the breakfast parlour, Mr. Cophagus, as usual, reading, 
with his spectacles on his nose, and the ladies at » ork. “ Whatis the matter, 
1? exclaimed Mr. Cophagus, as I burst into the room, my caun- 


- | friend Japhet ; my 
Read that, sir,” said I to Mr. Cophagus 


tenance lighted up with exc:tement 


pounds a-day, for weeks running; as it is, I averages from fifteen shillings to a | heart, is that the only feeling which now exciteth thee? 
Now, as you helped me away from that land shark, who would soon | pect to find thy father one high in rank and power? 
have found out that I had two legs, and have put me into limbo as an imposter, to join once more the world which thou hast quitted, yet still hast sighed for * 

Dost thou not already feel contempt for thy honest profession ;—nay, more, dost 
me until you are fit to start alone, and then there’s plenty of room in England | thou not only long to cast off the plain attire, and not only the attire, but the 
for both of us; but mind, never tell any one what you pick up, or every mum- | sect which in thy adversity thou didst embrace the tenets of ? 
per.in the island will put on a suit of sailor’s clothes, and the thing will be | heart, and reply if thou wilt, but I press thee not to do so : for the truth would be 


| something to eat, and send for a good tailor.” 


| the room.’ 


| teau ; so take my measure, and I expect the clothes at ten precisely.” 


| carelessly, “* but I am not very well. 


| Mr. Cophagus read it. “ Hum—bad news—loee Japhet—man of fashion—and | 


** Japhet Newland, I will rejoice at every thing which may tend to thy happi- 


oa I know little or nothing of my duty as a seaman, nor was it ness, believe me: but I do not feel assured but that this trial may prove too 
required in the station I was in, so J never learnt, although I was four years on | great, and that thou mayest fall away. 
board ; all I learnt was the lingo and slaag—and that you must contrive to learn | aft excited with new ideas, and visions of pride.” 


Indeed, I perceive even now that thou 


“If I am wrong, forgive me. Susannah, you must know that the whole ob- 
ect of my existence has been to find my father: and now that I have every 


I had plenty of songs, and I com- | reason to suppose that my wish is obtained, can you be surprised, or can you 
Why, do you | blame me, that I long to be pressed in his arms? ” 


“Nay, Japhet, for that filial feeling I do commend thee; but ask thy own 
Dost thou not ex- 
Dost thou not anticipate 


Ask thy own 


Of course, this was too good an offer to be rejected, and I joy- | painful, and a lie, thou knowest, I do utterly abhor.” : 


I felt that Susannah spoke the truth, and I would not deny it. 
her. ‘ Susannah,” said I, “it is not very easy to change at once. I have 
mixed for years in the world, with you I have been but a few months, I will 
not deny but the feelings you have expressed have risen in my heart, but I will 
try to repress them; at least, for your sake. Susannal:, I would try to repress 
them, for! value your opinion more tian that of *ue whole world. You have 
the power to do with me as you please :—vyill yuu exert that power !” 

“ Answer me, Japhet,” replied Susannah. * The faith which is not built upon 
a more solid foundation than to win the favour of an erring being like myself is 
but weak ; that power over thee which thou expectest will fix thee in the right 
path, may soon be lost, and what then is to direct thee? If no purer metives 
than earthly affection are to be thy stay, most surely thou wilt fall. But no 
more of this ; thou hast a duty to perform, which is to go to thy earthly father, 
and seek his blessing. Nay more, I would that thou shouldest once more enter 
into the world; there thou mayest decide. Shouldest thou return to us, thy 
friends will rejoice, and not one of them will be more joyful than Susannah Tem- 
ple. Fare thee well, Japhet, mayest thou prove superior to temptation. | will 
pray for thee—earnestly I will pray for thee, Japhet,” continued Susannah, with 
a quivering of her lips and broken voice, and she left the room. 

I went up stairs, and found that all was ready, and I took leave of Mr. and 
Mrs. Cophagus, both of whom expreased their hopes that I would not leave them 
for ever. ‘* Oh, no,” replied I, ‘* I should indeed be base if I did.’ | left them, 
and with Ephraim following with my portmanteau, I quitted the house. I had 
gone about twenty yards when I recollected that I had left on the table the 
newspaper with the direction whom to apply to in the advertisement, and de- 
siring Ephraim: to proceed, I returned back. When I entered the parlour, 
Susannah Temple was resting her face in her hands and weeping bitterly. ‘The 
opening of the door made her start up; she perceived that it was me, and she 
turned away. ‘J beg your pardon, 1 left the newspaper,” said I stammering. 

was about to throw myself at her feet, declare my sincere affection, and give 
up all idea of finding my father until we were married, when she, without saying 
a word, passed quickly by me and hastened out of the roum. ‘She loves me 
then,” thought 1; “thank God :—I will not go yet, I will speak to her first.”’ 

sat down, quite overpowered with contending feelings. ‘The paper was in my 
hand, the paragraph was again read, and I thought but of my father. 

In half an hour Thad shaken hands with Timothy am@ quitted the town of 
Reading. How I arrived in London, that is to say, t passed or what we 
passed, | know not; my mind was in such a state of excitement. I hardly know 
how to express the state that I was in. It was a sort of mental whirling which 
blinded me—round and round—from my father and expected meeting, then to 
Susannah, my departure and her tears—castle building of every description. 
After the coach stopped, there I remained fixed on the top of it, not aware that 
we were in London until the coachman asked me whether the spirit did not move 
me to get down. I recollected myself, and calling a hackney-coach, gave orders 
to be driven to the piazza, Covent Garden. 

** Piazza, Common Garden,” said the waterman, “ why that ban’t an ’otel for 
the like o’ you, master. They'll torment you to death, them young chaps.” 

I had forgotten that I was dressed as a Quaker. ‘* Tell the coachinan to stop 
at the first cloth warehouse where they have ready-made cloaks,” said 1. ‘The 
man did so; I went out and purchased a roquelaure, which enveloped my whole 
person, I then stopped at a hatter’s, and purchased a hat according to the mode. 
** Now drive to the Piazza,” said 1, entering the coach. I know not why, but [ 
was resolved to go to that hotel. It was the one I had staid at when | first ar- 
rived in London, and | wished to see it again. When the hackney coach 
stopped, L asked the waiter who came out whether he had apartments, and 
answering me in the affirmative, I followed him, and was shown into the same 
rooms | had previously occupied. ‘ These will do,’’ said J, “now let me have 

The waiter offered to remove 
my cloak, but I refused, saying that I was cold. He left the room, and | threw 
myself on the sofa, ranning over all the scenes which had passed in that room 
with Carbonnell, Harcourt, and others. My thoughts were broken in upon by 
the arrival of the tailor. ‘ Stop a moment,” said I, * and let him come in when 
I ring.” So ashamed was I of my Quakerx’s dress, that J threw off my coat and 
waistcoat, and pat on my cloak again before I rang the bell for the tailor to come 
up. ‘ Mr. ,’ said I, ** I must have a suit of clothes ready by to-morrow at 
ten o'clock.” 

** Impossible, sir.” 

‘‘ Impossible!’ said I, ‘and you pretend to be a fashionable tailor. 


’ 


I sat down by 





Leave 


At this peremptory behaviour the tailor imagined that I must be somebody. 

**f will do my possible, sir, and if 1 can oniy get home in time to start the 
workmen, I think it may be managed. Of course you are aware of the expense 
of night-work.”’ 

**] am only aware of this, that when I give an order] am accustomed to have 
it obeyed ; I learnt that from my poor friend, Major Carbonnell.”’ 

The tailor bowed low ; there was magic in the name, although the man was 
dead. 

** Here have I been masquerading in a Quaker’s dress, to please a puritannical 
young lady, and I am obliged to be off without any other clothes in my portman- 
So say- 
ing, I threw off my roquelaure, and desired him to proceed. ‘This accomplish- 
ed, the tradesman took his leave. Shortly afterwards, the door opened, and as 
I lay wrapped up in my cloak on the sofa, in came the landlord and two waiteis, 
each bearing adish of my supper. [ wished them at the devil; bat I was still 
more surprised when the landlord made a low bow, saying, “ Happy to see you 
returned, Mr. Newland ; you've been away some time—another grand tour, I 
presume.” 


“ Yes, Mr. 





, I have had a few adventures since I was last here,” replied I, 
You may leave the supper, and if I feel 
inclined, } will take a little by-and-bye,—no one need wait.” 
The landlord and waiter bowed and went out of the room. I turned the key 
of the door, put on my Quaker’s coat, and made a hearty supper, for I had had 
| nothing since ireakfast. When I had finished, I returned to the sofa,and I could 
not help analyzing my ownconduct. “ Alas,” thought I, “‘ Susannah, how rightly 
did you judge me! [ am not away from you more than eighteen hours, and here 
I am ashamed of the dress which [ have so long worn, and been satisfied with, 
| in your society. Truly did you say that I was full of pride, and would joyfully 
| re-enter the world of vanity and vexation.” And I thought of Susannah, and 
her tears after my supposed departure, and I felt angry and annoyed at ny want 
of strength of mind and my worldly feelings. 

I retired early to bed, and did not wake until late the next morning. When l 
rang the bell, the chambermaid brought in my clothes from the tailor’s : I dressed, 
and I will not deny that I was pleased with the alteration. After breakfast I 
ordered a coach, and drove to No. 16, Throgmorton Court, Minories. The house 
was dirty outside, and the windows had not been cleaned apparently for years, 
and it was with some difficulty when I went in that I could decypher a tall, hag- 
gard-looking man seated at the desk. 

« Your pleasure, sir,” said he. 

“Am I speaking to the principal ?” replied I. 

« Yes, sir, my name is Chatfield.” 
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«I come to you, sir, relative to an advertisement which appeared in the papers. | did make inquiries after you ; not, it appears, with a view of finding you out 0 


I refer to this,” continued I, putting the newspaper down on the desk, and point- 
ing to the advertisement. 

«+ QOh, yes, very true: can you give us any information?” 

«‘ Yes, sir, I can, and the most satisfactory.” 


| his own account, but from a promise which he made to*your mother.” 

| My mother! what, have they met since!” : 

| ‘Yes; your mother went out to India on speculation, passing off asa single 
| girl, aud was very well married there, I was going to say; however, she com- 


«Then, sir, I am sorry that you have bad so much trouble, but you must call | mitted a very splendid bigamy.” 
at. Lincoln’s Inn upon a lawyer of the name of Masterton; the whole affair is 


now in his hands.” 

“Can you, sir, inform me who is the party that is inquiring after this young 
want” 

*« Why, ves; it is a General De Benyon, 
East Indies.” 


who has lately returned from the one of the council at Calcutta. 


«Good God! is it possible !’’ thought I: “how strange that my own wild 


fancy should have settled upon him as my father !” 
I harried away ; threw myself into the hackney-coach, and desired the man to 
drive to Lincoln’s Inn. I hastened up to Mr. Masterton’s rooms: he was for- 


tunately at home, although he stood at the table with his hat and his great coat | 


on, ready to go out. 


+: My dear sir, have you forgotten me !"" said I, ina voice choked with emotion, | 


taking his hand and squeezing it with rapture. 

«« By heavens, you are determined that I shall not forget you for some minutes, 
at least,” exclaimed he, wringing his hand with pain. ‘* Who the devilare you!” 

“Who the devil are you 7” 

«Mr. Masterton could not see without his spectacles, and my subdued voice 
he had net recognised. He pulled them out, asI made no reply, and fixing 
them across his nose—* Hah! why yes—it is Japhet, is it not?” 

*‘Itis indeed, sir,” said I, offering my hand, which he shook warmly. 

« Not quite so hard, my dear fellow, this time,” said the old lawyer; ‘ T ac- 
knowledge your vigour, and that is sufficient. 1 am very glad to see you, Japhet, 
I ain indeed—you—you scamp—you ungrateful fellow. 
first help me off with my great coat: I presume the advertisement ‘as brought 
you into existence again. Well, it’s all true. and you have at last found your 
father, or, rather, he has found you. And what’s more strange, you hit upon the 
right person; that is strange—very strange indeed.” 

«« Where is he, sir?” interrupted I, ‘‘ where is he—take me to him.” ‘ 

‘‘ No, rather be excused,” replied Mr. Masterton, * for he is gone to Ireland, 
sO you must wait.” 

* Wait, sir, oh no—I must follow him.” 

“ That will only do harm; for he is rather a queer sort of old gentleman, and 
although he acknowledges that he left you as Japhet and has searched for you, 
yet he is soafiaid of somebody else’s brat being put upon him that he insists upon 
most undeniable proofs. Now we cannot trace you from the hospital uniess we 


can find that fellow Cophagus, and we have made every search after him, and no |), 


one can tell where he is.” 
* But I left him but yesterday morning, sir,’ replied I, ‘* and Timothy as well.” 

« Good—very good ; we must send for him or go to him; besides. he has the 
packet intrusted to the care of Miss Mait!and, to whom he was executor, 
_ proves the marriage of your father. 
should have bit upon it as you did—almost supernatural. 
now, my dear boy, and [ congratulate you. 
he has lived like a 
can tell you. If you saya word in contradiction he'll disinherit you :—terrible 
eld tiger, I must say. If it had not been for your sake, I should have done with 
him leng ago. He seems to think that the world ought to be at his feet. 


However, all right 
Your father is a very strange person : 


not, until we have every proof of your identity ready to produce him. I hope 
you have the bump of veneration strong, Japhet, and plenty of filial duty, or you 
will be kicked out of the house ip a week. 
thief of a lawyer.” 

* Indeed, sir,”’ replied I, laughing; “‘I must apologize to you for my father’s 
conduct.” 

“ Never mind, Japhet ; I don’t care about a trifle; but why don’t you ask after 
your friends *”’ 

*[ have longed so to do, sir,” replied I, ‘* Lord Windermear 

“Ts quite well, and will be most happy to see you.” 

«Lady de Clare, and her daughter % 

“Lady de Clare has entered into society again, and her daughter, as you call 
her—your Fileta, alias Cecilia de Clare—is the belle of the metropolis. But 
now, sir, as ] have answered al! your interrogatories, and satisfied you upon the 
most essential points, will you favour me with a narrative of your adventures, 
(for adventures I am sure you must have had,) since you ran away from us all 
in that ungrateful manner.” 

** Most certainly, sir, I will; and as you say, I have had adventures. 
really will be a long story.” 

“‘ Then we'll dine here, and pass the evening together—so that’s settled.” 


” 








But it 


1 dismissed the coach, while Mr. Masterton gave his orders for dinuer, and 
we then turned the key of the door to avoid intrusion, and I commenced. It 
was nearly dinner-time before | finished my story. 

“ Well, you really appear to be born for getting into scrapes, and getting out 
of them again in a miraculous way,” observed Mr. Masterton. * Your life 
would make a novel,” 

«Tt would indeed, sir,”’ replied I. 
up well.” 

“So do I; but dinner’s ready, Japhet, and after dinner we'll talk the matter 
over again, for there are some pomts upon which I require some explanation.” 


“T only hope, like al! novels, it will wind 


We sat down to dinner, and when we had finished, and the table had been 
cleared, we drew to the fire, with our bottle of wine. Mr. Masterton stirred the 
fire, ca.led for his slippers, and then crossing his legs over the fender, resumed 
the subject. 

“« Japhet, I consider it most fortunate that we have met, previous to your in- 
troduction to your father. You have so far to congratulate yourself, that your 
family is undeniably good, there being, as you know, an Irish peerage in it: of 
which, however, you have ro chance, as the present earl has a numerous off- 
spring. You are also fortunate as far as money is concerned, as I have every 
reason to believe that your father is a very rich man, and of course you are his 
only child; but I must now prepare you to meet with a very diferent person 
than perhaps the fond anticipations of youth may have led you to expect. Your 
father has no paternal feelings that I can discover; he has wealth. and he wishes 
to leave it—he has therefore sought you out. But he is despotic, violent, and 
absurd ; the least opposition to his will makes him furious, and I am sorry to 
add, that I am afraid that he 1s very mean. He suffered severely when young 
from poverty, and his own father was almost as authoritative and unforgiving as 
himself. And now | will state how it was that you were left at the Asylum 
when an infant. Your grand! your ; 
in the army, and afterwards procured him a lieutenancy. 
marry a young lady of large fortune, whoin he had ne 
for that purpose rnd that 





ither had procured for father a commission 
He ordered him to 
seen, and sent for him 
she was very beautiful, and had your father 
seen her, it is probable he would bave made no objection, but be very foolishly 
sent a peremptory refusal, for which he was dismissed for ever. In a short time 
afterwards your father fell in love with a young jady of great personal attractions, 
aud supposed to possess a large , 
the heir to the earldom, ar after a hasty courtship, they ran off, and were 
marned When they compared notes, which they soon did, it was discovered 
that on his side, he had nothing but the pay of a subaliern, and on hers, that she 
had not one shilling. Your father stormed, and called his 
she recriminated, and the secoiud ‘r the marriage was passed in tears 
on her side, and oaths and revilings on is. The lady, however, appeared the 
most sensible party of the two, Their marriage was not known, she had run 
away on a pretence to visit a relative, and it was actually s ipposed in the coun- 
try town where she resided, that such was the case. *Why should we quarrel 
in this way!’ observed * You, Edmund, wished to marry a fortune, and 


not me—I may plead guilty to the same duplicity 





er 


I nnderst 





fortune. ‘To deceive her he pretended to be 


wile an impostor; 


morning alte 


she. 


1 
We have made a mistake ; 





















bet itis not too late. It is supposed that I am on a visit to ——, and that you 
ire on a furlough for afew days. Did you confide your secret to any of your 
srother officers?’ Not one,’ muttered your father. * Well, then, let us part as 
f nothing hatl happened, and nobody will be the wiser. We are equally in- 
terested in keeping the secret. Is it agreed!’ Your father immediately con- 
sented. He accompanied your mother to the house at ——, where she was ex- 
pected, and she framed a story for her delay, by having met such a very polite 
young man. our father returned to his regiment, and thus did they, like two 
privateers, who, when they meet and engage, as soon as they find out their mis- 
take, hoist their colours, and sheer off by mutual consent.” 
‘IT can’t say much for my mother's affection or delicacy,” observed I 
“The less you say the better, Japhet—however, that is your father’s story 
And now to procee lt appears that about two months afterwards, your father 
received a letter from your mothe vequa him that their short intercours: 


ad been productive « 





Sit down—sit down— | 


despot among slaves all his hfe. and will not be thwarted, I | 


De- | 


pend upon it, Japhet, there is no hurry about seeing him :—and see him you shall | 


D—n me, if he didn’t call me an old | 


‘Good heavens! how totally destitute of principle!” 

“ Your father asserts that your mother was a free-thinker, Japhet ; her father 
had made her one ; without religion a woman has no stay. You father was 19 
the up country during the time that your mother arrived, and was married to 
Your father says that they met at a ball at the 
| Government House. She was still a very handsome woman, and much admired. 

When your father recognised her, and was told that she was lately married to 
the honourable Mr. , he was quite electrified, and would have quitted 
the room; but she had perceived him, and walking up to him with the greatest 
| coolness, claimed him as an old acquaintance in England, and afterwards they 
often met, but she never adverted to what had passed between them, until the 
time for his departure to England on leave, and she then sent for him, and beg- 
ged that he wonld make some inquiries after you, Japhet. He did so, and you 
know the result. On his return to India he found that your mother had been 
| carried off by the prevailing pestilence. At that period your father was not 
rich, but he was then appointed to the chief command in the Carnatic, and reap- 
| ed a golden harvest in return for his success and bravery. It appears, as far as 
| I could obtain it from him, that as long as your mother was alive, he felt no in- 
| terest about you, but her death, and the subsequent wealth which poured upon 
| him, has now induced him to find out an heir, to whom it may be bequeathed. 
| Such, Japhet, are the outlines of your father’s history ; and I must point 
out that he has no feelings of affection for you at present. The conduct of 
| your mother is ever before him, and if it were not that he wishes an heir, I should 
| almost say that his feelings are those of dislike. You may create an interest in 
his heart, it is true; and he may be gratified by your personal appearance ; but 
you will have a very difficult task, as you will have to submit to his caprices 
| and fancies, and I am afraid that, to a high spirit like yours, they will be almost 
| unbearable.” ; 
| Really, Sir, I begin to feel that the fondest anticipations are seldom realized, 
| and almost to wish that I had not been sought for by my father. I was happy 
| and contented, and now I do not see any chance of having to congratulate my- 
| self on the change.” 
| ‘On one or two points I also wish to question you. It appears that you 
| have entered into the sect denominated Quakers. Tell me candidly, do you 
| subscribe heartily and sincerely to their doctrines? And J was going to add, 
is it your intention to remain with them? I perceive much difficulty in all this.” 
| © The tenets of the sect I certainly do believe to be more in accordance with 
e Christian religion than any other ; and I have no hesitation in asserting, 
| from my knowledge of those who belong to that sect, that they, generally speak- 
ing, lead better lives. There are some points connected with their worship, 
which, at first, I considered ridiculous ; the feeling has, however, worn off. As 





; which | to their quaint manner of speaking, that has been grossly exaggerated. Their 
Very strange—very strange indeed, that you | 


dress is a part of their religion.” 

** Why so, Japhet ?” 

“Tcan reply to you in the words of Susannah Temple, when I made the 
same interrogatory. ‘You think the peculiarity of our dress is an outward 
| form which is not required. It was put on to separate us from others, and as a 
| proof that we had discarded vanity. I am aware that it is not a proof of our 


{ 


sincerity ; but still the discarding of the dress is a proof of insincerity. We 
consider that to admire the person is vain, and our creed is humility. It is 


therefore an outward and visible sign, that we would act up to those tenets 
| which we profess. It is not all who wear the dress who are Quakers in heart or 
conduct ; but we know that when it is put aside that the tenets of our persua- 
sion are at the same time renounced, therefore we do consider it essential. I 
do not mean to say but that the heart may be as pure, and the faith continue as 
steadfast without such signs outwardly, but it is a part of our creed, and we 
must not choose, but either reject all or none.’ ”’ 

‘* Very well argued by the little Quakeress ; and now, Japhet, I should like 
to put another question to you. Are you very much attached to this young 
puritan ?” 

“I will not deny but that Iam. I love her sincerely.” 

‘Does your love carry you so far, that you would for her sake continue a 
Quaker, and marry her !” 

‘*[ have asked myself that question at least a hundred times during the last 
twenty-four hours, and I cannot decide. Jf she would dress as others do, and 
allow me to do the same, I would marry her to-morrow ; whether I shali ever 
make up my mind to adhere to the persuasion, and live and die a Quaker for her 
sake, is quite another matter—but I am afraid not—I am too worldly-minded. 
The fact is, | am in a very awkward position with respect to her. I have never 
acknowledged my affection, or asked for a return, but she knows that I love her, 
and I know that she loves me.” 

** Like all vain boys, you flatter yourself.” 

“T leave you to judge, sir,” replied I, repeating to him our parting (¢éte-d- 


’ téte, and how I had returned, and found her in tears. 


, de Clare's address is No. 13, Park Street. 


‘* All that certainly is very corroborative evidence; but tell me, Japhet, do 
you think she loves you well enough to abandon all for your sake?” 

** No, nor never will, sir, she is too high-principled, too high-minded. She 
might suffer greatly, but she never would swerve from what she thought was 
right.” 

‘* She must be a fine character, Japhet, but you will be in a dilemma: in- 
deed, it appears to me, that your troubles are now commencing instead of end- 
ing, and that you would have been much happier where you were, than you will 
be by being again brought out into the world. Your prospect is not over cheer- 
fal. You have an awkward father te deal with ; you will be under a strong 
check, I've a notion, and I am afraid you will find that, notwithstanding you 
will be once more received into society, al] is vanity and vexation of spirit.”’ 

‘*T am afraid you are right, sir,”’ replied I, ** but at all events, it will be some- 
thing gained to be acknowledged to the world by a father of good family, what- 
ever else I may have to submit to. | have been the sport of fortune all my life, 
and probably she has not yet done playing with me ; but it is late, and I will now 
wish you good night.” 

‘Good night, Japhet; if I have any intelligence I will let you know. Lady 
i You will, of course, go there as soon 
as you can.” 

** | will, sir, after I have written my letters to my friends at Reading.” 





| 


| 


| 
| 





| 
| 


| 


| 
| 


I returned home to reflect upon what Mr. Masterton had told me, and I must | 


say that I was not very well pleased with his various information. His account 
of my mother, although she was no more, distressed me, and from the character 
which he gave of my father, I felt convinced that my happiness would not be at 
all increased by my having finally attained the long-desired object of my wishes. 
Strange to say, I had no sooner discovered my father, but I wished that he had 
never turned up; and when I compared the peaceful and happy state of ex- 
istence which I had lately passed with the prospects of what [ had in future to 
submit to, I bitterly repented that the advertisement had been seen by Timothy ; 
still, on one point [ was pecu iarly anxious, without hardly daring to anatomise 
my feelings; it was relative to Cecilia de Clare, and what Mr Masterton had 
mentioned in the course of our conversation. ‘The next morning I wrote to 
Timothy and to Mr. Cophagus, giving them a short detail of what I had been 
informed of by Mr. Masterton, and expressing a wish, which I then really did 
feel, that I had never been summoned away from them.—[ To be continued ] 
—~=_>— 


Parliawent of Lower Canaya. 


OPENING OF THE SESSION—LORD GOSFORD'S SPEECH 
; Quebec, October 27. 
Gentlemen of the Legislative Council, Gentlemen of the House of Assembly, 


# 2 * * . 


In what I shall now proceed te communicate, it is not my design, nor am J 
authorized by his Majesty, to condemn or applaud generally the conduct of any 


VF __November 7, 


structions enjoin upon me the utmost impartiality, and an entire disregard of 
distinctions derived from difference of origin. Fitness for the trust is the crite. 
rion to which mainly, if not entirely, I am to look,—and I do not hesitate to 
avow the opinion, that in every country, to Se acceptable to the great body of 
the people is one of the most essential elements of fitness for public station, 

So great is the solicitude of His Majesty to take the most effectual security 
against the occurrence of any abuse in the distribution of His patronage, that He 
has commanded the adoption of arrangements designed to elicit a far more par- 
ticular account than heretofore, of the exercise of this part of His delegated 
authority in Lower Canada: and He has been further pleased to direct that all 
offices in His gift, of which the emoluments shall exceed a stated sum, shall not 
be granted, except under the Public Seal of the Province, in pursuance of war- 
rants to be issued for that purpose by His Majesty. 

Complaint is also made that incompatible offices are in some cases held by 
the same person. In whatsoever degree this grievance may be found to exist, 
His Majesty has signified to me his expectation that it should be completely re. 
medied. Commencing with the highest, I have formed the opinion that it is 
neither right nor consistent with the wholesome separation, and independence of 
the principal bodies of the Government, and with the dignity of their members, 
that out of the limited number of Executive Counsellors in this Province, several 
should hold offices under the Legislative Council and House of Assembly. [ 
desire however that it may be understood that no dissatisfaction with the conduct 
of the members of the Executive Council, nor any mark whatever of His Majesty's 
displeasure is intended to be conveyed. The immediate retirement of those 
gentlemen who prefer to retain their appointments under the Legislative body, 
might embarrass or interrupt the proceedings of the Court of Appeals, but I felt 
it my duty to impart to them the conclusion to which my mind had come : I shall 
communicate the same opinion to the proper authorities at home, and I entertain 
no doubt that as soon as their places-can be supplied, according to the forms 
prescribed by law, effect will be given to the wish they have expressed to relin- 
quish their seats in the Executive Council. My views are not limited to these 
cases. No union of incompatible or incongruous offices will be willingly 
acquiesced in by me: but I wish to be understood as speaking of offices of which 
the duties cannot conveniently or with propriety be discharged by the same person. 
In some instances, the division of offices is merely nominal, and the duties are 
more conveniently discharged by one person, than they could be by two. In 
other instances, the salary of the office is so small, or its duty so seldom called 
for, that without a union with some other, the employment could only be made 
acceptable to a competent person by an increase of emolument. 

It is stated as a Grievance that the Government has at various times refused 
to give the Legislature access to accounts, and other documents which were ne- 
cessary for the prosecution of its enquiries, and that the Executive has not in all 
cases, communicated when requested, the dispatches which have passed between 
the Colonial Department and the local Government. His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment fears that the Assembly may have been exposed to some inconvenience 
from this source. The rule which I am instructed to follow, is a freedom from 
all unnecessary reserve ; [ am commanded to withhold no information from the 
Provincial Legislature which can be communicated without a violation of confi- 
dence, of special detriment to the public service ; and in particular, I am to offer 
you the fullest assistance in investigating every thing connected with the revenue 
and with finance. There is scarcely any document within the power of Govern- 
ment, which it will not always be willing to lay before you, except those confi- 
dential communications with the authorities, at home or with its own officers 
here, which, it is obvious could not be made public in all cases and at all seasons 
without extreme inconvenience. Asan earnest of the sincerity of those inten- 
tions, I have ¢iven directions that a copy of the annual return, generally known 
as the Blue Book, should in future be presented to each branch of the Legisla- 
ture ; and since correct information on the statistics of the Province is an object 
of general importance, I invite your assistance in rendering all returns of this 
nature as accurate and as comprehensive as possible. 

The too frequent reservation of Bills for the signification of his Majesty's plea- 
sure, and the delay in communicating the King’s decision upon them, is a 
grievance of which his Majesty’s Government are solicitous to prevent the re- 
currence. I shall consider the power of reserving Bills as a right to be employ- 
ed not without much caution, nor except on some evident necessity. His Ma- 
jesty’s Government also undertake to bestow the most prompt attention, on 
every question of this nature, which may be brought under their notice ; and 
especially, that no measure having for its object the institution in the Provinces 
of any Colleges or Schools forthe advancement of Christian Knowledge or Sound 
Learning shall hereafter be unnecessarily deferred. 

Comnected with this subject is the lapse of time which, it is stated, has, on 
various occasions, occurred in conveying to the Legislature his Majesty’s 
answers to their addresses. It is very possible that delays which all may regret, 
may have taken place ; in some instances, perhaps, occasioned or prolonged by 
circumstances which no activity or zeal in his Majesty's service could have ob- 
viated ; but his Majesty takes so deep, andif I may use the expression, so per- 
sonal an interest in the affairs of this country, that his Ministers have received 
the most unqualified commands to lay before his Majesty, immediately on its 
arrival in England, every communization which either branch of the Legislature 
may address to the Throne, and to see that his Majesty’s answer be conveyed to 
the Province with the utmost possible dispatch. 

There have been several complaints of other matters ; such as of the undue 
preference of the English to the French language ; of improperly calling on the 
Judges for extra-judicial opinions on matters which might subsequently come be- 


fore them for decision ; of an interference in the elections of the Representa- - 


tives of the people, and of other matters on which I should scarcely have thought 
it necessary to make any specific observations, because I can assure you, gene- 
rally, and without reservation, that any course of Government liable to such im- 
putations would be marked by the displeasure of his Majesty, and because I rely 
npon your giving me so much of your confidence as not to suppose before-hand 
that I should subject myself in these respects to any just reproach. 

With respect, however, to any undue partiality to the English language, it 
may not be superfluous to apprize you more explicitly that his Majesty disap- 
proves and is desirous tu discourage and prevent the adoption of any practice 
which would deprive either class of his subjects of the use, in their official acts, 
of that tongue with which early habits and education may have rendered them 


| . ‘ . es 
most familiar ; and that if you should deem it requisite to pass a law, for securing 


both the English and French Inhabitants of this Province against any disadvan- 
tage arising from an undue preference of either language, I should be prepared 
willingly to assent to the measure. 

It has been represented as another grievance that exorbitant fees have been 
charged in some of the Public Offices. I have not vet been sufficiently long in 
the Province to have obtained accurate information on this subject; but I am 


| willing to concur with you in the revision of the fees of every office in the Pro- 


vince, and in the appointment should you think it expedient of a commission of 
enquiry for that purpose. His Majesty has no wish on the subject, but that the 
remuneration of ail public officers, rrom the highest to the lowest should be so 


| regulated as to provide for the efficient discharge of the public service.—an 


one; the abatement of dissentions, and the conciliation of adverse parties, are 
the objects at which I aim: the good will of the Canadians of all ranks and | 


classe i} 


the confidence of the representatives of the peuple, the re spect of all 
branches and members of the Government are what I ardently desire to carn 
and to retain, and in this I hope to succeed, because I am conscious that my in- 
tentions deserveit. With as much freedom from fear or favouras I h Ave pro- 
mised to act, I will now speak of the things of which you have complained, and 
e remedies which I hope to see applied 
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ovject which cannot effectually be secured without a fair remuneration to the 
persons employed by the public. 

I will readily co-operate, if it be desired with a Committee of both Honses, or 
of either House in an Enquiry not only into certain Rules of Practice, made by 
the Courts of Law, which, it has been stated in addresses to the Throne, have 
exceeded the just authority of the Judges, but also into all the practice and pro- 
ceedings uf the superior tribunals, with a view to rendering them more prompt 
and methodical, and less expensive. I apprehend, however, that after such an 
Enquiry, it might not be in the power of the Governor alone to apply any 
effectual remedy; and that I should require the concurrence of both branches of 
the Provincial Legislature in passing an Act for the purpose. 

The Clergy Reserves are among the most extensive of the subjects adverted 
to in the complaints from the Province. Tbe whole question, with the draft of 
a bill for the adjustment of the claims of all parties, has been already submitted 
tu the decision of the Legislature, but was lost, apparently by some, misappre- 
hension of the iutentions of his Majesty's Government. As the best means of 
removing this misapprehension, I shall cause to be communicated, without delay, 
copies of the Earl of Ripon’s dispatches on this subject; and I invite you to 
resume the consideration of the proposals which they contain. 

Gentlemen of the House of Assembly, 

To both branches of the Legislature I am authorised to offer my warrants for 
the payment of their contingent expenses. I have received the commands of 
our most gracious Sovereign to acquaint you that his Majesty is disposed to 
place under the control of the Representatives of the people all public monies 
payable to his Majesty or to his officers, in this Province, whether arising from 
taxes or any other Canadian source, but that this cession cannot be made except 
on conditions which must be most maturely weighed, and that to arrange such 
conditions for your consideration, is one of the principal objects of the Com- 
mission with which it has pleased his Majesty to charge myself and my col- 
leagues 

Onr enquiries into this subject shall be pursned with unceasing diligence, and 
the result shall be submitted with all practicable speed to his Majesty's Govern- 


ment, and TI hope, in a Session to be holden in the ensuing year, I shall be able 
to lay before you proposals for a satisfactory and conclusive arrangement 

I have desired that the accounts which are necessary to shew the Financia! 
state of the Province, with an estimate for the current year, should be suhimtte d 
to you as soon as pussible, and every explanation respecting them, which: it may 


power to afford, shall accounts 
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the maintenange of the public servants, pending the enquiry by the Commis- 
sioners to which I have alluded. 

Shor \d you place the Government in this position, I am authorized to engage 
that no yart of the surplus proceeds of the Crown Revenues, which may accrue 
beyond he charges to which they are at present permanently liable, shall, in the 
interval ef the Commissioners’ enquiry be applied to any purpose whatever unless 
with your assent. ; 

As connected with the subject of Arrears, I am further commanded to ask of 
you the repayment, to the Military Chest, of the sum advanced under the sanc- 
tion of his Majesty’s Government to meet the pressing exigencies of the public 
service. This advance was exclusively made from British funds, for the purpose 
of avoiding any undue interference with the Revenues falling under the control 
of the Assembly, and with a strong persuasion that it would not prejudice the 
satisfactory adjustment of any of the questions at issue between his Majesty’s 
Government and the House of Assembly. However the measure may have 
been subsequently understood, such were the feelings with which it was adopted. 
It is obvious that this application doesmot call on you to grant the smallest 
amount more than would have been required if there had been no advance. His 
Majesty therefore hopes, that an issue made in reliance on the just and liberal 
feelings of the House of Assembly, and designed for no other purpose than to 
prevent a highly inconvenient interruption of the general business of the Pro- 
vince, will be cheerfully repaid. 

In the absence of any legal provision for the purpose, I took on myself the 
responsibility of continuing the Quarantine Establishment at Grosse Isle, on the 
same footing as I found it, relying on your liberality to make good an expenditure 
thus incurred solely for the public advantage. 

I am happy to state that the Establishment was closed at an earlier period 
than usual, in consequence of there having been, for several weeks previously, 
no sick of any description in the Hospital. I avail myself of this opportunity 
to suggest to you the expediency of indemnifying the proprietor of the Island 
for its past occupation in the public service, and of enabling the Government to 
obtain possession of it, should the continuance there of a Quarantine Station be 
deemed advisable. 

I have to announce that the suit instituted by the Crown against the late Re- 
ceiver General for repayment of the debt due to the Province has been brought 
to a termination, which makes the estate of the Defendant applicable to the satis- 
faction of the demands of the Province. I may also announce to you that. the 
party against whom the judgment has been given, has come to the determination 
to relinquish his seat in the Legislature of the Province, and to abstain from the 
exercise of all rights and privileges attached to it. 

Gentlemen of the Legislative Council, Gentlemen of the House of Assembly, 

In requesting your attention to such useful Statutes as may have recently ex- 
pired, I beg to recommend to your more immediate notice, one, the expiration 
of which has affected the system of strict reciprocity requisite to be maintained 
in our commercial intercourse with the United States.—I allude to the Act 
passed in the 4th year of the Reign of his present Majesty, entitled, “ An Act 
to continue for a limited time, and to amend certain Acts therein mentioned, re- 
lating to the collection of the Revenue at the several Inland Ports of the Pro- 
vince.” I would also recommend to your consideration the whole Question of 
Prisons, and Prison Discipline, and the expediency of adopting some more ef- 
fectual methods than at present exist, for repressing crime, which, I regret to 
say, appears to be on the increase in the Province. 

Cf the Commission of which I have spoken to you, it will be the first and 


most urgent duty to prepare with deliberation and the utmost care, and yet with- | 


out delay, the heads of a Bill for giving up to the appropriation of the House of 
Assembly the nett proceeds of the hereditary revenue, and to prepare it in such 
aform that it may be acceptable to the various authorities, whose sanction it 
may require, or under whose cognizance it may come. Jn what form precisely 
this important concession may be finally made, it would now be out of place to 
discuss ; but it will be necessary that two points should be secured.—First, that 
the management of the sources of that revenue of which the preceeds are to be 
appropriated by the House of Assembly, should be reserved to Officers of the 
Crown, whose accuunts will be open to the inspection of the Legislature of the 
Province. Secondly, that a provision should be made for the support of the 
Executive Government and for the salaries of the Judges by an adequate Civil 
List. 

The much agitated questions respecting the tenures of Jand and the registry 
of titles, and all the complicated considerations connected therewith, will also 
form a subject for the review of the Commissioners ; and they are directed to 
make a complete investigation of the conflicting claims of the Crown and of the 


| tates you, in the best sense of the term, 


_ , citizens of the world, and gives you a 
me on every continent and in every ocean of the globe. There are two paths 
open to you. By the one you may advance to the enjoyment of all the advan- 
| tagos which lie in prospect before you; by the other I will not say more than 

that you will stop short of these, and will engage yourselves and those who have 
no other object than your prosperity, in darker and more difficult courses. 
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We had occasion to state in our last paper, ont the results of the registration, 
as far as they are known, are in favour of the Conservative party to a degree be- 
yond their most sanguine expectations. The accounts from those parts of 
| Devonshire, Somerset, Lancashire, East and West Norfolk, Lincolnshire, Cam- 
| bridgeshire, and both divisions of Kent, Surrey, and Essex, which have been 
| revised, are uniformly favourable. From all these places, where the revision has 
been gone through, the reports are of one steady tenor ; and we know that equally 
satisfactory reports may be confidently expected, when the lists are wound up, 
from the adjacent districts! It is quite evident that the conflict for the next 
election is now actually fighting in the courts of the revising barristers. In the 
language of the poet, * coming events cast their shadows before.” 

The recent occurrences of the late session have brought the two great parties 
of the Radicals and Conservatives izto open and inextinguishable hostility with 
jeach other. It has been well said by a contemporary,—that if the late session 
of parliament have revealed the utter ruin of the Whigs as a political party, and 
merged that once dignified body in the dregs of democracy,—if it has unveiled 
the recklessness of the revolutionists, and proclaimed them as the insane and 
guilty followers of the French Jacobins,—it has, at the same time, unfolded, in 
as bright a light, the magnanimity, wisdom, and resolution of the powerful Con- 
servative band by which this dreadful tempest of evil is resisted. It is contrast 
which gives life to the colours of history; it is experience which enforces the 
lessons of political wisdom. The protection which the Conservative party, and 
the peers at their head, now afford tothe cause of religion, freedom, and industry, 








| bited, amidst the ravings of ambition, the turpitude of guilt, and the abomina- 


tions of Jacobinism, have now seen brought so prominently forward, that 
their iustre can no longer be concealed even from the most obdurate in the 
country. The hereditary aristocracy, have recently stood forth, as they ever 
were, the true and genuine, because the lasting and unchanging, supporters of 
popular freedom ; the same now, when withstanding and defeating the tyranni- 
| cal usurpation of Irish popery, as when they extorted the great charter from the 
| faithless John, or hurled the cruel James from the throne, or saved the nation 
| from the atrocities of Danton and Robespierre. 

It is a great delight to us to see that the Peers, having done their duty, the 
| people are now doing theirs in registering their votes against the next election. 
| The weak, despicable, vacillating juste milieu of the Whigs, has, in all but the 
| underlings of office, totally disappeared ; and in publishing the registration lists, 
| the very name of Whigs has altogether vanished,—as an insignificant term,—as 
| a vague, worthless, obsolete idea. The contending parties in the lists are alone 
i by the names of Conservatives and Radicals—it would be foolish, and 

cause nothing but confusion, to foist any other description into the lists. 
But we rejoice more especially that in the large corporation towns, where the 
| ministers expected to gain such an accession of strength by means of their bill, 
| tbe Conservative body is greatly on the increase. They owe this to two causes 
| —First, to the resolute and generous preservation of the rights of freemen, 
| which the ministers were prepared recklessly to throw overboard, in perfect con- 

tempt of those principles which they contended for under the Reform Bill ; and, 
| secondly, to the qualification clause, in which some respect has been shown to 
| property, and a barrier opposed to the rabble. Our own opinion is, that if a new 
parliament should be summoned after the registrations shall be concluded, the 
Whigs will be completely turned out, and the government of Sir RK. Peel re- 





—the resistance which they offer to a devouring ambition, which threatens alike 
the throne and the cottage,—the intrepid front which they present to the assaults 
and threats of revolution,—the skill with which they have detected its wiles, ex- 


| posed its sophistry, and unveiled its perfidy, the calm dignity which they exhi- 





















































customary salute.—Col. Fairman, the grand secretary of the Orange lodges, 
has commenced actions for false imprisonment against the speaker of ihe House 
of Commons, the sergeant-at-arms, and the select committee.—Measures are in 
progress for the establishment of a telegraphic communication between London 
and Paris, by which tidings are to be conveyed in an hour and a half. —On prov- 
ng the will of the late Wm. Cobbett, his effects were sworn to be under the va- 
lue of 1500 pounds. : 
Married—On Tuesday morning last, at St. George’s Church, by the Rev. Dr. Mil- 
nor, Wm. Vauhook, Esq., to Miss Catharine Trockmorton. 
In Montreal, Canada, on the 27th of Oct., by the Rev. Mr. Hart, Raphael Schoyer,. 
firearm, Penn., to Frances, eldest daughter of Benjamin Hart, Esq., of the 
er place. 


Died—At Lichfield, Conn., on the 24th of Oct., Dorothy, eldest daughter of Julius- 
Deming, Esq. 


Exchange at New York on London, 60 days, 93 a r cent. 
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Since our last, by the President, from London, and Virginian, from Liverpool, 
we have received our regular files to the 7th ult. 

Mr. O'Connell has returned to Dublin, and with his return we hope will ter- 
minate for the present, the system of itinerant agitation. England is chiefly ex- 
cited now by the process uf registering votes for the election of members to 
Parliament. In a previous column will be found an article from Bell’s Messen- 
ger on this subject, from which we are glad to learn that it is turning out very 
favourably to the moderate party. 

The news from Spain is of the most contradictory character. We refer for 
particulars to our extracts. 








We have occupied two or three columns with the speech of Lord Gosford to- 
the Parliament of Lower Canada, being unwilling to curtail or mutilate a docu- 
ment of so much importance. We were the more inclined to lay it befure our 
readers entire, or nearly so, because it enters into, and lays bare the whole mass 
of French Canadian grievances, real or pretended. 

The distinguishing features of this paper are its conciliatory tone, and the de- 
sire evinced to redress complaints and mete out impartiality to all. It is full of 
fair promises, and promises which we doubt not Lord Gosford fully intends 
to perform as far as in him lies; but he has not yet met with many diffi- 
culties, nor will he fully understand the vexatious nature of his calling 
until be has made at least one parliamentary campaign in company with his 
French allies. With the present prevalence of what are called liberal opinions, 
a governor of a colony has no sinecure any where, and least of all in Lower 
Canada. Still his Excellency has began his business in great good humour, 
and in his overture to the approaching drama, or, if we nay so express ourselves, 
in his opening cavatina to those harmonious bodies—the Legislative Council 
and House of Assembly, he has certainly displaved the suaviter in modo, if not 





| instated in office. 


Seminary of St. Sulpice, within the Seigniory of Montreal,—what constitution | 


and course of proceedings would be must advantageous for the Executive Coun- 
cil,—what system for the genera! education of the people,—how the collection 
and apportionment between the two Provinces of the duties of Customs, levied 
within the waters of the St. Lawrence may be best arranged,—and what prin- 
ciple ought hereafter to be taken as a guide in granting or refusing to companies 
or associations any powers to be exercised, or privileges or capacities to be en- 
joyed within the Province, are also questions on which the Commissioners must 
report to the Crown. 

There are still graver matters which have been made the grounds of petition 
to his Majesty, and respecting which the Commissioners are not precluded from 
entering into an enquiry. Butit would be painful to speak here of dissentions 
between the two legislative bodies whom I address, or to recapitulate the faults 
which have been found with the constitution of either body by the other. Let 
me invite you rather to follow that example of forbearance, moderation, and of 
mutual respect, which, notwithstanding their difference of opinion, has been re- 
cently exhibited by the two Houses of the Imperial Parliament. This moment, 
as it seems to me, is a great opportunity for good or for evil. Let me entreat of 


oo 
SPAIN.—HEAD QUARTERS OF THE BRITISH LEGION. 


the fortilerinre. ‘This course we highly applaud, and we are glad to see that it 
| has already secured for his lordship the praises of papers of all parties; and we 
| are further glad to find that Lord Gosford has succeeded in impressing all ranks 
| with the conviction of the integrity of his intentions, and his desire to bring 
about an adjustment of all differences, upon a fair and liberal basis. In this, 
, we think, his lordship has gained a great point, and one which will assist him 
materially in floating over the shoals and quicksands which beset his track. 

It is, however, deeply to be regretted, that in the very outset of his career 
| Lord Gosford has found it necessary to concede a great constitutional point to 
| the turbulent party, by granting bis warrant for the payment of £19,000 


Biiboa, Sept. 17.—I mentioned in a former letter :hat there was ground for be- | for contingent expenses. Now when it 1s recollected that the vote of the 
lieving that the insurgents had decamped from this neighbourhood. This expec- House of Assembly for this sum, was last year rejected by the other branches 


tation is verified ; they retired at about three yesterday morning, in the direction | oF the 
of Durango, for which place the Pretendé? also left Zornoza, at four in the af- | 
ternvon of the preceding day. [t was understood that he would proceed thence 
to Onate. The factious cavalry, amounting to about 400, passed through Arri- 


| gorria on the 15th, very late in the day, taking the road to Orduna. 
It appears from the most authentic accounts I have been able to obtain, that | ordinate branches, which sanction was refused to the vote in question last year. 


| 


you—that it may not be lost or thrown away Lower Canada is divided by two | 


parties, andeach of them appears to be agitated by apprehensions which, I trust. 
are exaggerated. ‘To the Canadians of French origin I would say, do not fear 
that there is any design to disturb the form of society under which you have so 


_ the Carlists did not divide their columns until they reached Areta, when one 
| portion continued on the road to Orduna, the other striking off tewards Orozca, 
| whence there are roads to Orduna and Villaro, and thence by various chan- 


nels tou Durango. 


legislature on account of its unconstitutionality, it seems to be an infeli- 
citous augury when we see the point so readily yielded by the new governor 
That the popular branch has the exclusive power of originating money bills is 
certain, but to render them valid they must receive the sanction of the co- 


The House of Assembly passed a vote for the payment of their own salaries — 


and sundry expenses, among others the salary of Mr. Roebuck in London, who 
| is the agent—not for the colony, but for the House of Assembly. ‘This was re- 


An officer arrived to day frum the head quarters of General Cordova. He came | sisted by the Legislative Council, but the Assembly insisted on its right to vote 


most rapidly, having travelled post from Vittoria to Santander, whence he 


came to Portugalete in a steam-vessel, which was fortunately on the point of 
starting. In consequence of the dispatches he brought, and of the proceed- 
ings of the Carlists just detailed, the troops under the command of General 
Espeleta will march at daybreak to-morrow morning. Four regiments of the 
British Legion will also go out to ce-operate with and cover the movements 
of this column, which will, no doubt, speedily form a junction With General Cor- 
dova’s army, for which the factious give out that they are going to place them- 
selves in ambuscade ; but it is more than likely that the insurgents will be 
caught ina snare. General Cordova is said to have been at Berberano, near 


| Orduna, two days ago, in all probability to take possession of the Pena sobre | 


| Orduna, and facilitate General Espeleta’s entrance into that town with his 


long been contented and prosperous. However different from those of her | 


colonists in other parts of the world, England cannot but admire the social ar- 
rangements by which a small number of enterprizing colonists has grown into a 
good, religious, and happy race of agriculturists, remarkable for the domestic 
virtues, for acheerful endurance of labour and privations, and for alertness and 
bravery inwar. Thereisno thought of endeavouring w break upa system which 
sustains a dense rural population, without the existence of any clavs of poor 
Eagland will protect and foster the benevoleni, active and pious pr’ esthood, under 
whose care, and by whuse examples, so much of order, of good conduct and of 


tranquil bliss is created, preserved and handed down from generation to genera- private letter, important extracts from which will be found in another column. | 


tion 

Of the British, and especially of the commercial classes J would ask is it pos- 
sible you should suppose that tere can be any design to sacrifice your inieresis 
when it is clear to all the world that commerce is one of the main supporisto the 
British system of finance, that without it the wonderful fabric of British power 
and dominion would crumble into dust, and that it is especially the object and 
purpose for which at a vast expense the mighty Colonies of England are main- 
tained in every quarter of the globe. Kely upon it thatthe great and powerful 
country from whence you have removed yourselves to these shores will not 
abandon there the policy which has established the prosperity of her people in 
every other region; and that a Government of which constancy and good faith 
are the main elements of power, will not fail to sustain in this portion of the 
empire the spirit of that Constitution which has so long been held ovt as a boon 


division. 

General Evans goes out at the head of his division to-morrow, You shall 
havea faithful account of whatever may occur. 

A conspiracy to deliver up San Sebastian to the Carlists was discovered by the 
delivery of a letter through mistake, to a Colonel of the line, instead of a 
Colonel of Urbans, who had engaged to perform the traitorous act. He is in 
confinement. 

OTHER ACCOUNTS. 
From Galignani's Messenger. 
Paris, Sept. 30.—We have received, sy express from Madrid, journals and a 


The statements advanced by the official Gazette, of the change in the spirit 


‘of the Provincial Juntas of several places in favor of the Government was lit- 


tle to be expected, from the accounts received direct from the immediate seats 


lof tne Juntas, and, if well founded the change must have been of recent occur- 


| 


rence. The following, extracted from the Revista, shows that the state of af- 
fairs in the Peninsula is becoming more complicated and alarming. 

* Recent events in Valencia —The horrible assassination of 62 soldiers of 
Ciudad-Real, and 14 or 15 Urbanos, who, after a heroic resistance of three days, 
surrendered by capitulation the fort of Rabiclos, so highly exasperated even the 
most apathetic men, that after the arrival of this news nothing was heard but 
cries of vengeance. ‘The terrible event gave such alarm to the Urbanos and 


(the garrison of Fort de Mora, that they resolved to abandon it, and leave it open 


tothe natives, and an inducement to the settlers who have embarked in it their | 


enterprise, their wealth and their hopes of individual happiness. 

Jn a declaration put forth by many among you, who inhabit this city, I have 
seen the following objects enumerated : first to obtain for persons of British and 
Irish origin and others, his Majesty's subjects labouring under the same priva- 
tion of common rights, a fair and reasonable proportion of the Representation In 
the Provincial Assembly. Secondly to obtain such a form in the system of 
Judicature, and the administration of Justice as may adapt them to the present 
state of the Provinee ; Thirdly to obtain such a composition of the Executive 
Council, as may impart to it the efficiency and weight which it ought to possess ; 
Fourthly to resist any appointment of Members of the Legislative Council other- 
wise than by the Crown, but subject to such regulation as may ensure the ap- 
Pulntment of fit persons ; Fifthly to use every effort to maintain the connexiun 
of this Colony with the parent state, and a just subordination to its authority ; 
and Sixthly to assist in preserving and maintaining peace and good order through- 
out the province, and ensuring the equal rights of his Majesty’s subjects of all 
classes, If these obiects are indeed all that are desired by the whole Commer- 
cial interest, I trust it will be satisfactory to those who aim at them to know, 


that there is not one of them which is not strictly within the line of duty of the | 


Xing’s Commissioners to take into consideration to receive respecting them the 
ye offered and finally to submit to 


file e . . wtind 
luilest evidence and information which may t 
} con- 


our Gracious Sovereign and his Ministers their important and well weighe 
C.usions, 

In the mean while, to the Canadians, both of French and British origin, and 
»ssings you might enjoy, 


¢ 


Very class and description, | would say, consider the ble 
and the favoured situation in which, but for your own dissensions, you would 
d yourselves to be placed. The offspring of the two foremost nations of 
mankind, you hold a vast and beautiful country, a fertile soil, @ healthy climate ; 
‘nd the noblest river in the world makes your most remote city a port for ships 
the sea. Your revenve is triple the amount of your expenditure for the 


. . at yoblic *ht— 
nary purposes of Governinent ; you have no direct taxes—no public debt— | 


ho poor who require any other aid than the natural impulses of charity. If you 
*xtend your views beyond the land in which you dwell, you find that you are 


Joint inheritors of the splendid patrimony of the British Empire, which consti- 


| of Windsor Cast! 


to the insurgents. This news spread the greater terror among the inhabi- 
tants of Valencia, as they learned at the same time that several columns 
statiuned in the environs of Forts de Mora and Rubiclos might have gone to the 
succour of their comrades.—On the morning of the 17th the Count d’Almo- 
dovar was compelled to resign his post. His life was threatened, and his 


safety was only owing to the intrepidity of Don J. Cuivas and bis friends Pus- ' 


ter and Osia, supported by the 2d company of the Urbano chasseurs, com- 
manded by their captain, Don P. Julian, who put his person unger shelter. 
The populace proclaimed Don P. Foster, Captain General, but he managed 
so weil that at six o'clock the Queen's Lieutenant, Boggerio, was appointed in 
his stead, To-day some companies of the Urbanos and artillery have set out on 
their march against the insurgents. On the 18th tbe Junta addressed to the 
inhabitants a proclamation, in which it ordains: 1. That the Urbano Militia 
shall take the title of National Guard. 2. Tivat all the inhabitants of the 
capital and the province, from 18 to 50 years of age, should form part of the 
National Guard, to fight in the interest of the throne of Isabella II. and 
the public liberties. 3 That all the plate of the suppressed convents should 
4. That no querter should be given to any enemy of the country, 
5. That the press should be free. 6. That all the carbiners 
and other corps of the ariny, should be employed against the 


be sold. 
taken in arms. 
of the province, 
insurgents.” 
Lady Mary Fox (his Majesty's second daughter) is appointed housekeeper 
e. inthe room of the Hon. Georgiana Townshend, deceased. 
d to be worth £1000 per annum, with a handsome 
suit of apartments in the Round Tower.—N. P. Willis, one of the editors of the 
New-York Mirror, was married at Plomstead on the Ist of October, to Mary, 
daughter of Wm Stace, Esq.. of the Royal Arsenal —The Globe of the 5th 
ult. says :—Drury Lane opened on Thursday last to a greater receipt than has 
been known for many years, the money taken exceeding £450.—Powcr has 
been engaged at Covent Garden at the very extravagant price of £240 for 
12 nights ; Miss Taylor and it is said Mr Kemble, have also been engaged, 
Mr. Rophino Lacy has been appointed acting manager, and Mr. Rodwell mo- 
sical director —Lord Durham arrived at Constantinople inthe Benham frigate 





The appointment is suppose 


: terest ¢ riosity. e received the 
;on the 3d of Sept. and excited much interest aud curiosity He recei ne | 


any sum from the public treasury it pleased, under the head of “ Contingent 

Expenses.” Such an assumption was monstrous and unconstitutional to the 

last degree, and reminds us of the days of Charles the First. Upon sach 
a principle the Honse of Assembly might vote money to raise an army, 
and make war upon the King. Yet this great point has been conceded! 
In the same paper which contains Lord Gosford’s speech, we find a letter 
from Mr. Roebuck to Mr. Papineau, which has the following remarkable 
passages :— 

“The legislative council from the beginning has been a pretence ; and your efforts 
ought never to relax until you have thoroughly rooted out that wretched imitation 
of a baneful and mischievous institution. [The House of Lords is here meant. } 
| All your other grievances spring from this purest source ; if this source be not 

dammed up, the grievances will never eease to exist. Putan end to the Council 
and they wil! of necessity expire at once. ‘ 

All other objects ought, therefore, to yield to the paramount one of exterpating 
the Council.—Make it elective if you will; that, however, appears to me a 
clumsy mode of ridding yourselves of the evil. Why, I ask. are not the As- 
sembly and a Governor suflicient for thé government of the country?” 

This letter, let it be remembered, is the official letter of Mr. Roebuck to the 
Speaker of the House of Assembly, and we ask. can Lord Gosford put his hand 
on bis heart and say he acts constitutionally when he agrees to a vote of money 
to such a man inculcating such destructive sentiments? Is the British constitu- 

| tion already become a nullity? or are his. lordships professions a mockery? In 
fine we would ask, is treason to the state to be paid for and rewarded by the state ? 

But perhaps we wrong Lord Gosford; he doubtless received his orders 

| from the Ministry. 

| We urge the constitutional party tobe calm. Let Lord Gosford make his con- 
cessions and try his system of palliatives. Let all loyal men give him their sup- 
port, because he comes in the King’s name, clothed with royal authority, and 
with good intentions. Let him have the power to give the discontented one 
more opportunity of returning to a peaceable line of conduct, so that should 
this last panacea fail, the blame may fall on the right heads. 





At Mr. Placide’s Benefit there was received $4,433; expenses $874; nett 
sum paid to Mr. P, 3,559. 
Mr. and Mrs. Wood, with Mt. Brough, commenced a new engagement at the 
Park on Wednesday, in the Opera of Cinderella, and have since appeared in Fra 
Diavolo, Robert the Devil, and the Barber of Seville, to exce'lent houses, and 
with undiminished applause. The latter piece, with the assistance of Placide 
as Dr. Bartolo, and Walton as Figaro, we consider their chief work. The piano 
scene is perfect, and cannot, perhaps, be equalled in any part of Europe. 

We understand that Mr. Horn’s Oratorio, *‘ The Mission of Sin,’ will be 
given for bis benefit, on the 25th inst., superintended by himself, with a strong 
orchestra, at which Mr. ane Mrs. Wood, Mr. and Mrs. C. Horn, Miss Wheatley, 
Mr. Brouch, with other vocalists, will give thei w . ic : 
marseer date odes its first repre sentation, ‘will, hey Se Stee tae 
form avery brilliant afiair. Indeed, it is propose to make it one of the most. 
grand and effective performances yet done in New York. 





Disturnell, 156 Broadway, has just published the Ladies and Gentlemen’s 
Pocket Annual for 1836. ‘It is beautifully got UP. and filled with interesting 
| and useful matter. [tis embellished with two pilates, and ite covering of pink- 
figured satin gives It a most tasty appearance. 
The Mirrér this week is embellished with a beautiful plate, representing the 
Deaf and Dumb Institus:oa of New York, engraved by Smillie. The design is 
very prettily concely ed and executed. 





.* Persous intending to become new subscribers to the next volame, wil 
confer a favour on us by forwarding their names as early as possible; and by 
doing so immediately, they will be sepplied with the next six er inter- 
vening numbers without charge. We make this small sacrifice, in order to bring 
the date of the subscriptions to a convenient period, viz:. the first of the vear. 
This arrangement does not, of course, apply to the existing list of subscribers. 
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SuntmMary. 


Admiral de Rigny has, it is said, failed in his mission to Naples, the object of | 
which was to endeavour to effect a marriage between the Princess Mary of Or- 
leans and the Prince of Syracuse. 

Lord Auckland is the bearer of the insignia of a Grand Cross of the Bath 
for Sir Charles Metcalfe, the acting Governor-General until his Lordship’s ar- 
rival. 

It is reported that the Knight of Kerry will shortly lead to the hymeneal 
altar Mrs. Leslie, widow of the late Cvlonel Leslie, M. P. for the county of 
Monaghan. 

Henry Stephen Fox, Esq., the new Minister Plenipotentiary to the United | 
States, is appointed in the room of Sir Charles Vaughan, who is recalled at his 
own request, after a diplomatic service of more than ten years at Washington. 
Mr. Fox is only son of the 1» “ton. Gen. Fox, and cousin to Lord Holland. 

The Ear! of Minto ha « possession of his official residence at the Ad- 
miralty. 

The Swabian Mercury of the 26th ult., states that the Mexican Minister, 
Bustamente, who arrived at Vienna some days ago from Berlin, is said to have 
obtained from that Court the acknowledgment of the independence of Mexico, | 
but has nut succeeded in procuring a passport for Kalisch. His Excellency is 
expected to proceed to London by way of Paris. 

European Fashions in Turkey.—A change, which was at first regarded as s 
most alarming innovation, has recently occurred at Constantinople—namely, 
the adoptien cf the European costume by the Turkish ladies, at the instance of | 
Sultan Mahmoud, the great Turkish Reformer. The proposal at first met with | 
the most strenuous opposition in the harem; but the prejudices of the fair in- | 
mates having been once overcome, the very objects which a year ago were con- 
sidered so hateful have now become the objects of predilection, and European | 
spencers, gigots, tippets, ribands, flowers, stockings, gloves, and French shoes, 
are in common use among the fashionables. Some of the Sultanas have carried 
the new fashions to such an extreme as to wear their bonnets and cloaks within 
doors. 

The Moniteur has published a Royal Ordonnance, authorising the establish- 
ment of a Joint Stock Bank at Marseilles. 

The statue of the late King of Bavaria, Joseph, in bronze, was, on the 5th 
ult., placed in front of the new Palace at Munich. It weighs, including the | 
pedestal and the attributes, 400 quintals. The pedestal is 30 feet high. Its 
inauguration will take place on the 13th inst , during the annual popular festival. 


j 


Bank of England.—By the return of the average of liabilities and assets of 
the Bank of England, for the quarter ending the 22d of Sept., it appears that 
there has been a decrease in the circulation of that establishment, from £18,- 
340,000 to £18,240,000 : showing a difference, as compared with the previous 
monthly return for the same period, of £100,000, and in the stock of bullion, 
from £6,326.000 to .£6,261,000 ; presenting the considerable falling off of | 
£65,000; while, in the deposits, there has, on the other hand, been an increase 
from £12,308,000 to £13,230,000; the difference being £922 000. In the 
rest, or undivided profits, also, there has been an increase from £2,642,000 to 
£2,679,000 ; the difference in favour of the proprietors being £37,000. 


LONDON AND PARISIAN FASHIONS. 
In Paris, leghorn and straw bonnets are infinitely more fashionable than those | 
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| and at this time be omitted his morning visit. 
| own species with him to partake of his meal, and continued to come together, 





Zye Avion. 


without appearing in front, came down below the mantle behind. A neat linen | 
chemise was folded in plaits upon her bosom, beneath which she sported a gay | 
dimity apron, and a canvass petticoat. Her raven-black hair carefully divided 
in front, braided over her ears, and detained in a knot behind bya tortoiséshell | 
comb. from which was suspended a snow-white linen veil, that fell on her back | 
gracefully. Neither shoe nor sandal served to hide her feet, which might have | 
chosen by Phidias for the statue of Minerva, ‘This noble-looking woman, whose | 
features were all of the Grecian mould, was the mother of three very fine young 
men, who were standing by her, accompanied by a huge mastiff, as if their pur- 
pose had been to exhibit a living ¢ableau frem the pastoral age and country of | 
Agamemnon.—Quin’s Steam Voyage down the Danube. | 
A Sea Gull asked to Breakfast.—The family of H. Peter, Esq., of Harlyn, on | 
the North coast of Cornwall, one morning, at breakfast-time, threw a piece of 
bread of the window, toa stray sea-gull, which happened to have made its ap- 
pearance at the moment ; the bird ate the bread, and flew away. The next day, | 
at the same hour, he appeared again, was again fed, and departed. 
time, for a period of eighteen years, the gull never failed to show himself at the | 


| 


' window every morning at the same hour and to stalk up and down, till be had | 


received his meal, (a bason of bread and milk, when he instantly took his leave | 
till the next morning. ‘The only time he omitted to do this was during the period | 


of the piichards being on the coast, which lasted about six weeks in each year, | the town of Hamilton, on Monday, the 23d of Nov. ba 12s. and 64, o 


At length, he brought one of his 


daily, for a fortnight, when they suddenly disappeared, and were never seen 
afterwards.—Jesse’s Gleanings in Natural History. 

War-Office, Oct. 2.—5th Drag. Gds : Lt. W. Linskill to be Capt., by pur. 
v. Beville who rets.; Cor. G. C. Colquitt to be Lt. by por., v. Linskill; James 
Whitaker, Gent., to be Cor. by pur., v. Colquitt.—17th Lgt. Drags.: A. Low, 
Gent., tobe Cor. by pur., v. Davidson, whose app. has mot taken place.—4th 
Regt. of Ft.: Lt.-Gen. J. Hodgson, from the 83d Ft. to be Col., v. Gen. the 
Earl of Chatham, dec.—8th Ft.: May. T. G. Ball to be Lt.-Col., by pur., v. De 
Bathe, who rets.; Capt. S. Baynes to be Maj. by pur., v. Ball; Lt. [. S. Whitty 
to be Capt. by pur., v. Baynes. —14th Do; Lt. T. H. ‘Tidy to be Capt. by pur., 
v. Gennys, who rets.; Ens. C. Leventhorpe to be Lt. by pur, v. Tidy; E. 
Prethero, Gent., to be Ens. by pur., v. Leventhorpe: C. H. Kerr, Gent., to be 
Ens. without por, v. O'Malley, prom. in the 45th Ft.—45th Do: Capt. St. L 
Webb to be Maj. without pur., v. Poyntz, dec. ; Lt. T. Eman to be Capt., v. 
Webb; Ens. H. A. Cumberlege to be Lt., v. Eman; Ens. Sir W. O'Malley, 
from the 14th Ft., to be Lt. by pur., v. Cumberlege, whose prom. by pur. has 
been cancelled.—55th Do: Ens. G. T. Brooke to be Lt. without pur., v. Shep- 
pard, dec. ; Ens. E. G. Daniell, from the 89th Ft., to be Ens., v. Brooke. —69th 
Do: Maj. E. Monins to be Lt.-Col. ty pur., v. Sir C. Cuyler, who rets, ; Capt. 














NGLISH LAW AGENCY.-—-J. COOK, Attorney at Lawe46 
New York, having appointed respectable Law yh in London, hen tett 
tute ind carry on Professional Business with effect in any partof Engl Siker ~ 
relation to claims or the Sale of Estates and Property. t x’ z= 
J. Cook having heretofore practised in the Courts of King’s Bench and the oth 
Common Law Courts at Westminster, is well acquainted with the English forms . 
Conveyancing and the making out of Titles to Real Estates there, and also with on 
requisite mode of Executien of Conveyances, Deeds and other Instrume “4 
cuted by parties in the United States to be used in England, and with the forms 
Affidavits to hold to bail and in proof of claims under Commission of Bankruptcy 
Legacy, Receipts, Powers of Attorney, Wills relating to property in England and 
the Execution thereof and other Documents to be there carried into effect. Person 
in the United States requiring such services may save much unnecessary delay by a 
plying as above. Allletters to be post paid. [Aug.9.-lyeow 


OW OPEN.—J. Thom respectfuily informs the citizens of New York that he 

is exhibiting, in the American Academy of Fine Arts, Barclay-street, the fol 
lowing figures: “*Old Mortality and his Pony ;” a full-length statue of Robert 
Burns ; ‘* Willie and Allan,” from the song “ Willie Brew’d a Peck o’ Maut 7 


- =e 


nis, exe. 





From this | “ Tam O'Shanter,” ‘* Souter Johnny,” and other works. 


Open from 10 A. M. till 5 P. M., and from 7 till 10 in the evening. Admittance 
25 cents. [Oct. 17.) 
AML TON AND PORT DOVER RAIL-ROAD.—Notice is hereby given 

that an instalment of 5 per cent. has been declared this. day, Oct. 7, and stock. 
holders are requested to pay the same to the Secretary at the Company's Office, in 
n 
LETON, Recrétary. 
(Oct. 17, t.Nov. 21, 
RS. HASSALL, 377 Broadway, has just received by the last arrival from 
Havre, a case of French Bonnets, of the latest Parisian fashions. 
_ [New York, Oct. 24.] 
ARWICK & Co. gold and silver refiners, assayers, and sweep smelter 
Olfice, No 32 New Street. New-York, refinery corner of Bank and Westest, 





share. By order of the Board. GEO. MID 











HE supscriber has leased for a term of years the spacious house 88 Broadway 
(entrance in Wall-street,) which is now open for transient as well as permanent 
boarders. ‘The house has been painted, papered, and newly furnished throughout, 
_J. OLIVER, 84 Broadway, 
N. B. In addition to the 3 o’clock dinner, there will be one at 5, after the [5th of 
August [July 26, tf.] 
OTICE.—E. BRYAN & J. B. STOUT, M.D. having formed an association 
under the firm of Bryan & Stout, will continue the practice of Dentistry in 
all its branches at No. 115 Chamber-st. between Church and Chapei Streets 
Strangers and those unacquainied with their mode of practice, are respectfully refer. 
red to the following eminent physicians :— 
Wm. James Macneven, M.D., George Bushe, M.D., John W. Francis, M.D. 
Ex-Professors of the late Rutger’s Medical College. Oct. 31-tf. 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE AND TRUST COMPANY. 
ERSONS may effect insurances with this Company on their own lives, or the 
lives of others, and either for the whole duration of life, or for a limited period, 














W. Ogilvy to be Maj. by purchase, v. Monins—77th Do: Lieut. H. J. | The payments of premium may be either made annually, or in a gross sum: 
| White, from h. p. Unatt., to be Lt., v. A. Dillon, who exchs., rec. the diff.—83d Premiums on one hundred dollars for one year. 
| Do: Maj.-Gen. H. Fraser to be Col., v. Lt.-Gen. Hodgson, app. to the com- | Age. 1 year. Age. 1 year. Age. 1 year. | Age. 1 year. 
| mand of the 4th Ft.—87th Do: Staff-Asst.-Surg. S. Lawson to be Asst.-Surg., 14 072] 26 1 07 38 148] 50 1 96 
| . : , ; 15 077 27 1 12 39 1 57 51 1 97 
v. Marshall, app to the 7th Drag. Gds.—89th Do: Ens. W. A. Devaynes to be 16 0841 28 120) 40 169] 52 2 02 
Lt. by pur., v. Miles, who rets.; E.G. Daniell, Gent., to be Ens. by pur., v. 17 086!) 29 1 28 4 1781) 53 210 
Devaynes; W. H. Thornton, Gent., to be Ens. without pur., v. Daniell, app. t 18 : 89 » ‘ a o 185) 54 2 18 
the 55th Foot.—94th Do: Capt. J. Agar, from h. p. Unatt., to be Capt., v. G. 19 90 1 y 189] 55 2 32 
T. Finucane, who exchs., ide, tae diff. . 20 O9| 32 133] 44 190] 56 2 47 
1 4 ’ 21 0 92 33 1 34 45 1 91 57 2 70 
ae a. SEL. Sedan eel ae 
ss 9: 3 67 
Davicties. | 24 099] 36 139] 48 194] 60 435 
_ | 25 1 00 37 1 43 49 1 94 


neck from the rays of the sun. These davolets are sometimes as deep as a 
small collar. | 

Drawn bonnets of satin, gros-de-Naples, or gauze still continue their vogue. | 
They may be trimmed with gauze ribands and light wreaths or branches of 
flowers. 

Till within these few days the weather has been sufficiently fine and warm in | 
Paris to enable the ladies to continue their favourite summer costume, the mous- | 
seline blanche. Among the most elegant toilettes which have recently appeared 
in the Tuileries were the following :— 

A robe of white muslin, embroidered at the top of the hem in a wreath of 
rose-buds and foliage, superbly worked in coloured worsted The flowers were 
se beautifully shaded, that they perfectly resembled painting. The sleeves were | 
extremely wide and long, surinounted by jockeys in the shape of a heart, and | 
edged with wreaths corresponding with that on the skirt of the dress. The | 
ceinlure embroidered to correspond. Corsage ala Grecque with a guimpe of | 
worked ¢u//e and a ruche of tulle round the neck. Hat of parile-de-riz with a 
wreath of roses, partly on the outside and partly under the rim. Hair in ban- 
deau, with a narrow band of velvet on the forehead. 

Another lady wore a robe of Czar blue gros-de-Naples, witha deep flounce 
embroidered and festooned @ crete-de-coq in white floss silk. A pelerine of the | 
same material as the robe, pointed sleeves Gd la Francaise de Fove, with five | 
drawings. Fichu of white blonde. A blue hat with three white feathers. 

A dress conspicuous for its simplicity and good taste, consisted of a pelisse of 
grey gros-de-Naples, trimmed all round with a ruche of the same pinked at the 
edge. Round the waist a silk cord and tassels. Drawn bonnet of white | 
crape, trimmed with white satin riband 

At a recent Parisian ball a lady of distinguished elegance appeared in the fol- 
lowing dress :—A slip of rich white gros-de-Naples, with a deep wadded hem. | 
Robe of white crape trimmed at the bottom of the skirt with a ruche composed | 
of pink and white crape rauged in alternate division. A second ruche. not quite 
so broad, and placed about half a quarter higher than the first, was carried up 
the front of the dress till it joined the ceinture, thus forming a sort of tunic. In | 
the interval between the ruches, bows of pink riband were placed. A pelerine, | 
edged with a ruche of blonde, descends over the corsage, and is brought to a | 
pointin front. Ceimture of pink and white riband, tied in a smail bow behind. 
Short sleeves, with two salots, separated by ruches and bows. White demi- 
long gloves, trimmed with ruches of pink and white riband. Pocket-hanker- 
chief of the finest cambric, embroidered round and at the corners, and edged 
with lace. <A small cassoleffe, set with turquoise, suspended from a Venetian 
chain to a ring, wornover the glove. Fan @ la Dubarry, of an excessively large 
size.—Oct. 5. 


of silk. All bave a deep davolet of riband behind, which serves to shade the | 


It would appear that all our fair singers are seized at the same moment with a 
matrimonial fever. Jt is confidently reported that Grisi has bestowed her hand 
onacertain Parisian banker. Miss Postans was married immediately after the 
York festival to Mr. Shawe. Miss Romer is also married to Mr. Almond; 
Miss Somerville has become Mrs. W. Bland ; and Miss H. Cawse is now Mrs. 
Fidles. 

Death of Bellini.—The death of this excellent composer, and, we believe, 
most amiable man, occurred at Paris. He was a native of Catania, in Sicily. | 
His father and grandfather were both musical men—the fermer was a maitre de 
chapelle. Beliivi studied in the conservatoire at Naples, and was a pupil of Zin- 
garelli. His talent developed itself at a very early period, and before he had 
attained his twentieth year he had written the operaof Bianca and Iernando, | 
which was produced at the San Carlos, and at once created his reputation. 
Within the following year he brought out the Pirata. which was succeeded by | 
the Straniera ; Zaira followed next, first represented at Parma. His succeed- 
ing works were written as follows :—The Somnambula, for Naples ; the Cap- 
pellet, for Venice; Norma, for Milan; Beatrice Tenda, for Venice; and the 
Puritan for Paris. Bellini was in person of very agreeable aspect ; his man- 
ners were refined and elegant. He had received the decoration of the Order of 
St. Francis from the King of Naples, and the Cross of the Legion of Honour. 
A Committee, formed to arrange the funeral honours, met at the Italian Opera 
House, Paris, consisting of the following gentiemen—Messrs. Rossini, Cheru- 
bini, Paer, Caraffa, Halevey, Habeneck, Nourrit, Robert, Severini, Panseron, 
and Troupenas. ‘The funeral touk place at the Chureh des Invalids, Cherabini’s 
Requiem being executed by two hundred instrumental performers and singers. 


Mrs. 8. C. Hall is sojourning with her friends at Bannow, amid the scenes she | 
has so happily described in her Irish sketches. We trust she is collecting ma- | 
terials to continue the series in the ** New Monthly.” We perceive, in some 
of the Irish papers, accounts of féfes given in honour of their distinguished coun- | 
trywoman, and that she has been received by all parties in a manner that must | 
satisfy her it is not always that ‘‘a prophet 1s without hopour in his own coun- | 
sry.” 


The “Monster Trial’ gives note of dreadful preparation. It will take place 
in the beginning of November, and may be expected to occupy a month or more. 
The apprehension of Pepin, the supposed associate of the assassin of the Boule- 
vards has not led to the results which were anticipated by Ministers. 

Many are the reports of grand victories and extraordinary surrenders, hourly 
taking place on the stage of strife in Spain. The only objection that attaches to 
nine out of every ten of these rumours is, that they lack confirmation, and ar 
unquestionably false Whatever successes may have been experienced, either 
by the Queen’s forces, or by the Carlists. can. it is quite clear, be only of 
secandary import, and in no way tending to sirike a decisive blow in the struggle 
The British auxiliary troops are reported to be generally in good condition and 
T heir num ers, as made up to a very recent date, are as follow, 
according to the official return. ‘Total in the United Kingdom to Ist October, 
913 tota! embarked, 7,925; grand total, 8,739. Of which 397 are of the 
artillery, 602 of the cavalry, and 7.740 of the infantry 


high spirits 


r It is stated that Genera! 
Evans does not intend again to subject his troops to a rencontre with the Carlist | 
forces until they are in a more disciplined and organized state. 


>. r 
Portrait of a Wallachian Beauty —1 observed a remarkably fine Wallachian | 


‘wvornan, spinning woo! from the distaff in the primeval fashion 


She was attired | 
a2 2 short woollen white mantle, 


under which was a robe of printed calico, which, 


| one occasion, a Mr. C 


| dition of Ireland.” 


| they style themselves) sports white kid gloves at present—no doubt for the 


| London style of Drapery. The rooms will be opened on Thursday, the 5th of No- | . : . 
; | to those who may favour them with their commands. 


‘- . ° . . 
on * English Literature,” * Marsha! Soult,” “* German History,” “ R 


1 


The Dublin Audience.—The visitors of the galleries in the Dublin, and, in- | 
deed, all the Irish theatres, differ in conduct from the natives of any other coun- | 
try. They single out individuals whom they know, in pit or boxes, and keep | 
up a fire of interrogatories by no means pleasant, and not always decorous. On | 
, a wine merchant, about whom same delicate affair j 





| was then murmured, was in the pit: a lad in the gallery began to inquire of Mr. | 








é , ** How’s Mrs. So-and-so, Mr. C ! Why wouldn’t you bring her | 
along wid you, Mr. C——?” &c. &c. Mr. C bore this for some time with 
great good humour, but at last rose and said, ** As the gentleman wishes to have | 
a chat with me, will some of ye just throw him over to the pit, and then we 
shall be able to converse at our ease !’—New Monthly Magazine. 

John Bull says that the paragraph in the King’s Speech about Ireland is evi- | 
dently a misprint. It begins—* I greatly rejoice that the internal condition of | 
Ireland has been such,” &c. This enust have been written, ** the infernal con- 





| 


Paddy at Edinburgh.—F or the last ten days, owing to the excessive rain, the 
city had been very muddy. An Irish porter, on being questioned by his wife as 


| to the cause, said, ‘* Sure enough it must be nothing else than washing the pratics | 


for O'Connell's great dinner.” 

The Greeks used the same word to indicate poison and physic. The sporting 
world has long agreed to place poison and preserves in the same category, as 
will be seen from the following advertisement in the Tipperary Free Press :-— 


** Norice.—The Public are cautioned against sporting or trespassing in any | 
other way upon that partof the range of Gaultine Mountains, my estate, in- 


cluding the following denominations, bill and valley, viz :—Knockastickeen, 
Paulduff, Drumaderdalock, Knockinagun, Knockcorra, Knockanaboobily, Knock- 
anakeon, Knock, Knockleavanna, Carrickadunagh, Cunner, and Knocknour- 
cowindie, without having first obtained my mission, as I am determined in future 
strictly 4o preserve and poison the same#and punish persons so trespassing ac- 
cording tolaw. J. L. Asne.” Those who have heard of hard knocks in Irish, | 
may see a few of them in the above national affiche. 


{ 
A Capital Correspondent.—Williams, our Quartermaster, is an eccentric cha- | 
racter. He is married, and constantly receives letters from his absent rib ; | 
these, however, he never opens, but keeps them all tied up. On his return, he 
says, she can read them to him all of a lump.—Auldjo’s Visit to Constantinople. 
A Sober Pun.—Why are Temperance Societies a bar to friendship? Because | 
they prevent shaking hands! 


March of Fashion.—One of the Blackwall omnibus cads (or conductors, as | 





white-bait season. 








Money will be received in deposite by the Company, and held in trust, upon which 
interest will be allowed as follows: 
Upon any sum over $100 irredeemable for 1 year, 
- - 100 - for 5 months, 
" “ 100 ” for 2 months, eb tials 


TRUSTEES. 

Wm. Bard, Gulian C. Verplanck, Jno. Mason, 
Peter Harmony, P.G. Stuyvesant, Thos. W. Ludlow, 
Sam. Thompson, Nathaniel Prince, S. Van Rensaeller, 
W.B. Lawrence, Jonathan Goodhue, Isaac Bronson, 
John G. Coster, Steph’n Whitney, Jacob Lorillard, 
Peter Remsen, Benj. Knower. Thos. Suffern, 
John Duer, John Rathbone, Jr. 

R. A. NICOLL, Secretary. 

F. U. Johnston, Physician to the Company. 


4) per cent. 
4 “ “ 


James Kent, 

H. C. De Rham, 
Thos. J. Oakley, 
N. Devereux, 
James Me Bride, 
John J. Astor, 


WM. BARD, President. 
[March 21-ly. 


ARMS AND COUNTRY SEATS FOR SALE.—A very desirable farm of 
200 acres, situated 16 miles from Cincinnati, having 100 acres in cultivation, a 
frame house, with five rooms, a kitchen, a hall, a porch, and a piazza, a large new 
frame barn, a granary, carriage house, a good frame dairy, a cider press, pig pens, 
and cow hovels, shingle roofed, two orchards of peach, apple, pear, and sweet cherry 
| trees, an excellent garden, a good well, and several springs. The land is excellent, 
} and lies well. The neighbourhood is good and healthy. 
_ A good farm of 100 acres, 12 miles from town, upon a main road, having 70 acres 
in culture, a good orchard, a frame hcuse with seven rooms, a frame barn, 30 by 50 
| feet, a wagon yard, a large stable, a spring house, a corn crib, springs, we!ls, and a 
creek. One half of the land is rich bottom, the rest upland of good quality. 
A first rate farm of 190 acres, 28 miles from town, having 100 acres of rich bottom 
land in cultivation, an excellent brick house with five rooms, a pantry, a large hall, 





; and a kitchen, a rain cistern, a pump, two wells, a spring, a large frame barn, and a 


smoke house. 
A goud farm of 130 acres, seven miles from town, having 90 acres in cultivation, 
two orchards, a frame house with four large rooms, a new frame barn, log houses, 


| Springs, and a well, 


_ A pleasant residence, three miles from town, with 60 acres of land, 40 of which are 
in cultivation, a frame house with four rooms, a stable, a frame barn, an excellent or- 


| chard, two wells and several springs. 


Very many other Farms, Country-seats, and eligible houses in the city for sale, of 
which iull information will be given gratis. 

Capitalists can obtain from 8 to 10 per cent. interest upon mortgage or the best 
personal security. 

Persons desirous of receiving money from England, Wales, Ireland, Scotland, and 
other parts of Europe, can have the cash paid them in Cincinnati, as soon as the 
payment is advised by the European bankers. 

English Bills of Exchange, gold, and Bank of England notes bought and sold. 

Apply to THOMAS EMERY, Estate and Money Agent, Fourth-street, East 
of Main, Cincinnati, Ohio. [Sept. 26.] 

N. B. Steambo 3s run daily from Portsmouth (where these packets stop to land and 
receive passengers) to the Continent and to different parts of England. 





Le ———_—~__eeanNee 
ASHIONABLE UPHOLSTERY.—The subscriber haying established him- 
self in this city for the purpose of manufacturing rich aad fashionable Uphol- 

stery, would respectfully mvite those furnishing their dwellings with articles in his | 

line, to call and examine his suite of rooms, which are furnishing in the most costly 
manner, with Ottoman and Mahogany Furniture, together with the last Parisian and | 


vember. HORATIO N,. DAVIS, No. 286 Broadway, 
[ Nov. 7, It.] opposite the Washington Hotel. 
EPUBLIOATION OF BLACKWOOD’S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE.— 
LW On Monilay, the 2d day of November next, will be published the first number 
of a new series of Blackwood’s Magazine. It will be printed in a style precisely 
similar to the Edinburgh edition, and with at least equal neatness and beauty of exe- | 





| eution, It will be accompanied with a supplement of upwards of one hundred pages, | 


containing the previous parts of several articles that are continued in the number 
with which this edition commences. This supplement will be furnished to subscribers | 


| free of charge. It will be issued for the purpose of making this number independent 


of the previous one, so that subscribers who now commence will have a perfect | 
edition, with the exception of one or two articles of a disjointed and unconnected 
character, The price is $5 per annum payable on delivery of the third number. Cone | 
sidering the style of getting up, and the inordinate amount of matter which this | 
periodical contains, it will be the cheapest reprint ever published. It is conceived 


|} that those who patronize such publications as Blackwood’s Magazine are more 


desirous of having a neat and correct copy, than of saving the few shillings pe 
num which is the necessary advance on ahandsome edition. It has been the aim of 
the publisher to furnish one which may be read with pleasure and preserved with | 
satisfaction. It is not rermape generally known that Blackwood’s is the largest | 
Magazine ever published, Leing more than twice as large as many of its cotempo- 
raries. The edition commences with the number for July, 1835, or from the com- 

mencement of volume X XXVIII. The subsequent numbers on hand will be issued | 


r an- 


| at the rate of about two per month until they are all republished. After that they 


will appear as soon after they are received as it is possible to reprint them. Sub- 
scriptions received by the publisher. 

The Subscriber has this day issued the 20th number of his ** Republication of the | 
London, Edinburgh, Foreign, and Westminster Quarterly Reviews.” It comprises 
the Foreign Quarterly Review, No. 30, Its contents are of great interest, particue 
larly to American readers. A prominent article is upon the Discoveries and Public 
Works in America ; another is entitled ** Democracy in America,” founded upon 
the recent publication respecting this country of M. D. Tocqueville. The articles 
eply of Lucian 
Bonaparte to Lemarque,” and on “ Roe’s new principles of Political Economy,” 


cannot fail of commanding the attention of all literarymen. ~ Several publications 


respecting Halley’s comet form the subject of an interesting article upon this etherial 
visitor, A list of all the new works published on the continent of Europe for the 
ast three months, and an able compendium of Literary intelligence for the same 
period, concludes the number. This valuable publication is furnished to subscribers | 


tor tifiy cents. It cannot be imported much short of four times that sum. 


The London, Edinburgh, Foreign and Westminster Quarterly Reviews, are pub- 
ished b y the subscriber for $8 per annum for the four works, 

Oct. 31.J THEODORE FOSTER, 25 Pine-st. 
ECTURE ON BOOK-KEEPING.—C. C. Marsh’s Lecture on the Study of 
4 B ok-keeping, with the Balance Sheet, just published.—For sale at the book- 
store 77 Cedar-street,—Price 12} cents. [Oct. 17, tf.] 











ep AMEL AVERY, Mechanical and Surgeon Dentist, will continue to operate 


in both departments of the profession at No. 4 Park Plage, [April 4.---Hm. ] 





4 he PREMIUM GOLD MEDAL, Silver Medal and Diplomaof the Ameri- } 


can Institute, were awarded for the best Incorruptible Teeth, superior methods | 


of inserting and fixing them in the mouth, and other improvements in Dental Sur } 

ng and fixi in the mouth, and oth vntal Surgery 
---to JONAT HAN DODGE, Operative, Surgical and Mechanical Dentist, No. 5 | 
Chambers-st., N.Y. 
) 


(Jan. 10.-ly. 


New York, May, 1835. 
HE undersigned, having entered into the General Auction and Commission 
Business, under the firm of * IRVING, EMBREE & CO.” offer their services 
to their friends and the public. They will give their best attention to all business 
committed to their charge, especially to Sales of Real us Leasehold Estate, whether 
by Auction or private contract ; and will, at all times, endeavour to give satisfaction 


They likewise offer their services in procuring investments of Funds, or Loans upon 
Real or Leasehold Estate, and in effecting Exchanges of Property in town or 
country. 

Their offices are at No. 21 Wallstreet. Respectfully soliciting a share of patron- 
age, they remain, &c., EBENR. IRVING, . 

LAWRENCE E. EMBREE, 
|May 16.—6m.] SANDERS IRVING. 
NEW-YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. bye 

The proprietors of this line of packets having increased the number of their sopsy 

will hereafter despatch one of them from New York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, 


and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 27th, of every month throughout the 
year, viz :— 














Ships. | Masters. \Days of Sailing from|Days of Sailing from 
New- Yor fi \London, Portsmout'. 
Toronto, |R, Griswold, Sept. 1, 
Ontario, Jas. Kearney, ~ 
Westminster, H. L.Champlin! = wee July 17. July 20, 
St. James, Wm. S. Sebor, Oct: ‘1, eo: 27, Aug. !, 
Montreal, C.H. Champlin m> OE Aug. 7, sf, 
Canada, | Thos. Britton, | ?. 2, = 1, = 2, 
New Ship Ete | Nov. 1, “ 27, Sept.!, 
Hannibal, F. H. Hebard, ~~ Sept. 7, =. Ss 
Philadelphia, E. E. Morgan,| ~~ aa * 17, “ 20, 
President, \George Moore, Dec. 1, “ 7, Oct. l, 
Samson, |D. Chadwick, eo my \Oct. 7, * 10, 
Toronto, {R. Griswold, %. 2a 1 ©, “ 20, 


hese ships are all of the first class, about 500 tons burthen, and are commanded 

by able and experienced navigators, Great care will be taken that the Beds, 
Stores, &e. are of the best description. The price of cabin passage outward, is now 
fixed at $140, including Wir+s and Liquors, or $:20 without Wines, &c. Passengers 
paying the last menticned price, canbe supplied by the steward at the printed rates, 
which will be furnished on board. Neither the captains nor owners of these pa kets 
will be responsible for any letters, parcels or packages sent by them unless regular 
Bills of Lading are signed therefor. Apply to 

JOHN GRISWOLD 70 Southstreet, New York. 

GRINNELL, MINTURN and Co., 134 Froné street, or te 
GEORGE WILDES, & Co.,No. 19 Colemanstreet, London. _ 
NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 


To leave New York on the 14th, and Liverpool on the 30th of each month. — 

















Ships. Masters. From New York. From Liverpool. 30 

| StAndrew, Taubman, June 14, Oct. 14, Feb. 14, | July 30, Nov.30, Mar. 30, 
Carrollof C’n, | Bird, July 14, Nov. 14, Mar. 14, | Aug.30, Dec. 30, Apr- r+ ’ 
Ajax, Hiern, Aug. 14, Dec. 14, Apr. 14, | Sept.30, Jan. 30, Peay,’ 
St.George, Thompson, | Sept.14, Jan. 14, May 14, | Oct- 30, Feb, 28, June 5" 





The above packets are ships of the first class, coppered and copper fastened. | ne 
greatest exertions will be made to promote the interests of importers, by the spees Y 
and safe delivery of their goods. Nothing has been omitted in the construction an 
furniture of their cabins, which can contribute to the comfort of passengers. T eo 
of passage, in the cabin,including winte and stores of the best quality, Is fixed @ 
one hundred and ten dollars : or one hundred and forty dollars for the exclusive “y 
of a state room, from New York; and from Liverpool, thirty and thirty-six pour he 
The days of sailing will be punctually observed. For freight or passage. app'y es “ 

masters,onboard,orto SANDS, HODGSON, TURNER & CO, Liverpoo!, oF 
ROBERT KERMIT, 74 South-street, New York. 
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